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LITERATUR. 





THE TWO ARMADAS. 
BY EDMUND PEEL.3 
Armada was a name and nothing more. 
Heaven frown’d, and smote the boaster ; and the waves 
Rose ; and the wreck of Pride stew’d sea and shore 
From Albion unto northera Elsinore ; 
And pomp and glory found ignoble graves ; 
And England bow’d the kuee. The Power that saved her, saves. 


It blew, and ye were scatter’d ! ye who saw, 

As in a balance high above you hung, 

Religion, Liberty, and equal Law 

Against high Will and superstitious Awe. ; 

Our rights survive, from slow reluctance wrung, 
To spread and overflow dim regions still unsung. 


Loyalty, wielded by a righteous Queen, 
Is natural here, in England. Howard rode, 
With famous seamen of heroic mien, 
Right on, the rolling thunderbolts between ; 
And ever first where fiery Valour glow’d, 

The way to grimy Death and crimson Honour,show’d. 


A new Armada we have seen advance, 
Two mighty navies, one devoted band, 
(However doubt and fear may look askance) 
United England and united France 
To tame mad violence on sea and land! 

To ralse dejection up, and bid reliance stand ! 


The Watcher, He who came divinely down 
To lop the lofty Babylonian pride, 
To mark Egyptian folly with a frown, 
Look’d—-and behold! on village and on town 
Unwall’d and hush, the sons of Tubal ride 

To see the “ sick man” die! to rule and to divide! 


God call’d our armies! and our armies came 
And fought and conquer’d! Not, as Casars fight, 
For wide dominion and a wider name. 
We fight a better fight, with truer aim! 
We stand, red Alma, on the ground of Right 
To strike the towers of Wrong, and quell barbarian Might! 





THE HEROES OF THE ALMA. 
[FoR MUSIC.] 
Ring the joy-bells--chime on chime! 
England conquers as of yore! 
Ring for Alma’s heights sublime, 
Union Jack and Tricolor! 
And let the people’s voice 
O’er all the land rejoice, 
That in the great, immortal fight, 
The glorious living and the dead, 
For Freedom armed, for Justice bled, 
And conquered in the Right! 


Sound the requiem—deep and clear ! 
England weeps her children slain, 
Mourns with sympathy sincere 
Heroes lost, but not in vain. 
And let the solemn peal 
A nation’s grief reveal. 
Yet--be the tears of sorrow dried ! 
We owe their babes a glorious debt ; 
And grief is vain if it forget 
The claims of those who died. 


Ring the joy-bells! light the blaze ! 
And let the deep-voiced cannon roar ; 
Join all hands in pray’r and praise ;— 
England conquers as of yore. 
Our England and our France 
In Freedom’s cause advance, 
And fight for truth and humankind !— 
Their ancient glories are surpassed ;— 
Long may their generous friendship last— 
To brave a world combined! 





THE THREE GANNETS. 


On a wrinkled rock in a distant sea 
Three white gannets sat in the sun ; 
They shook the brine from their feathers so fine 
And lazily one by one, 
They sunnily slept while the tempest crept! 


In a painted boat on a distant sea 
Three fowlers sailed merrily on ; 
And each took aim as he came near the game, 
And the gannets fell one by one, 
And fluttered and died while the tempest sighed ! 


Then a cloud came over the distant sea, 
A darkness came over the sun ; 
And a storm-wind smote on the painted boat, 
And the fowlers sank one by one, 
Down, down with their craft, while the tempest laughed! 
Putnam’s Magazine. 





OAK-DALE GRANGE. 


How the snow falls! the ground is white already, and still it comes 
silently yet ceaselessly down. It has been falling all day, and the night is 
darkening the earth. The mocrland is covered knee deep with a smooth, 
heavy whiteness, and the trees and hedge-rows are fringed from branch 
to branch with the ever-falling snow. In the shadows of the approach- 
ing night the country all around looks desolate and dr 


2 . -- dreary. 
Tiere nota footprint to be seen on the ground Tor lle tod ail 
without a moment’s cessation, tue large white flakes fall noiselessly, not 





the sky, as if they had no intention to fall on the ground beneath them, 
but dropping perpendicularly down from the clouds so thickly as almost 
to blind the eyes to all surrounding objects, and they ache with weariness 
in watching their fall. And anon, as the wind is wailing wildly, the tall 
clusters of trees that grow beside the dreary-looking walls of Oak-dale 
Grange bend down their long brawny branches as though they would 
shake off their chilly covering, and the heavy gusts wail very sadly round 
the desolate old pile. 

Oak-dale Grange was an old mansion, massive and grand in its con- 
struction, and though still strong on its thick stone walls, the effects of 
time were plainly visible ; they were grown grey with age, and the fret- 
ting and wearing of rains and storms had worn many a line and channel 
on the still noble front. It stood on a gentle slope of land, and com- 
manded towards the sunset an extensive view of field and forest, stretch- 
ing along till they mingled at last with the sky. Around the back part 
of the mansion, and on either side, were thick belts of patriarchal trees, 
extending their broad branches over the ground, as though they had ac- 
quired prescriptive right to be the tutelar deities of the place. 

For many years it had, with the exception of a small portion. been un- 
occupied, and some of the rooms, where still the dusty old-fashioned fur- 
niture stood, were deserted and silent, visited only by the leathern-wing- 
ed bats that flew in and out of the decaying windows, and by the sparrows 
that built their nests beneath the ivy-covered leaves. 

It stood alone. The old way from the village to it was overgrown with 
grass, and few feet dared ever to follow its still discernible traces, or pene- 
trate to the supposed haunted Grange lying beyond ; and the villagers, 
as they passed along the high road, averted their eyes from the crumb- 
ling old walls as if they possessed some unholy charm. But the wise 
ones of the village bad been perplexed lately by the arrival at the old 
house of a woman rather advanced in years, accompanied by another, 
probably a servant, whose features also bore the touch of time, with a 
young girl not yet come to womanhood, but whose fair brow and stately 
bearing were sufficient to awaken all the curiosity of the villagers. They 
had been put down by the coach from the neighbouring town, and pro- 
ceeded at once tu the mansion, without exchanging a word with any of 
the group that the strange occurrence had gathered together. Since that 
day the woman had but rarely been seen in the village, and the young 
girl never. 

Many were the rumours that went from mouth to mouth as to who the 
strangers-might be. Some of the old people affirmed a recollection of the 
elder and superior stranger having many years ago lived at the same 
house, as the housekeeper of the last owner, who had died in one of its 
rooms, and whose monument was still to be seen in the church. But for 
the most part, the curiosity of the quiet villagers was not so easily to be 
satisfied, and as one tale had made its sensation in every coterie, another 
was raised ; so that the excitement of the village was not soon likely to 
subside from fever heat. There was a report of the old owner, Mr. 
Algernon, having left a son, who had, by his extravagance and dissipation, 
been the cause of his father’s deatb,—of his marrying a woman attached 
to a strolling party of actors; and, in short, romances were abundant 
touching the paternity of the young girl, and the why and the wherefore 
of the recent occurrences. But meanwhile, as the whole village has been 
alive with wonder in its vain attempts to explain the unwonted events, 
the. old housekeeper—for such the elderly person is—with the assistance 
of the servant, has been busily engaged in making a few rooms in the 
house of a tenantable condition. Fires have been lighted, and furniture 
has been dusted,—a great change has taken place in the within-door ap- 
pearance, though outwardly the old Grange still retains its dreary as- 
pect ; but the smoke curling from the chimneys, and the fires gleam- 
ing through the windows, have divested it of its former haunted appear- 
ance, 

In the large oaken parlour the wood burns brightly in the long unused 
grate, and on the walls the flame dances grotesquely, as if they rejoiced 
to enclose again human forms. The farniture is ancient and stately,— 
high-backed oak chairs and a round table of the same dark wood, whose 
long-lost polish has almost reappeared. 

There are pictures hanging round about the room that, strangely 
enough, seem not to have faded like everything around them has done, 
and the fire casts a fitful but cheery and vigorous light on the faces and 
figures half hidden in their dusky gilt frames. Some of them are por- 
traits of former owners of the Grange—elderly, grave looking personages, 
whose features are nearly concealed in caps or wigs: but there is one of a 
fair and stately woman, with a look such as Dido had when her lover 
sailed away from Carthage,—proud, and yet tender—her eyes were half 
scornful, yet full of a strange, passionate love, she was standing erect on 
the green grass of a lawn that stretched down to e2 lake-side, and her 
eyes were fixed on some invisible object, chained as though in the passion 
of death. Her forehead was like new-fallen snow, and her lips were full, 
while yet the upper one was curled with an inherent pride. The picture 
occupied a part of the wall directly opposite to the fireplace ; and as the 
fitful flames caused the alternate light and shade on her noble counten- 
ance, the eye seemed to flash, and the lips to move, as if the contending 
passions pictured on her countenance were realities. It was a glorious 
picture. The painter might himself have loved her with the passion of 
hie soul, and his heart, not his hand, have portrayed that proud mysteri- 
ous figure. 

Many other pictures are hanging in the room, some old and scarcely 
distinguishable, and others with colours still fresh: but there are none 
whose noble beauty so strikes the eye as the portrait of that stately lady. 
The curtains of the room are drawn, but the wind outside blows strangely, 
shaking the window-panes, as though angry, because they offer an ob- 
struction to its entrance ; and down the old-fashioned chimney gust after 
gust roars and riots till at times the whole house seems to be filled with 
strange spirits chasing each other with unnatural glee. An old-fashioned 
sofa is drawn up opposite the the blazing fire. pon it, with her blue- 
tinted eyelids half closed down, the young girl, about whom so many dif- 
ferent ramours have been current in the village, is half reclining, with 
her head unfolded in her curving arm. Her cheeks are shaded by long 
tresses of dark hair that fall in many curls haif hiding her finely formed 
throat, and her eyes of a melancholy blue are fixed on the bright burning 
wood fire in the grate. She has been jooking on the picture bebind her, 
for it has had a strange attraction for her eyes, and now she has turned 
away from it. Still every stroke of the brush is fixed ineffaceably upon 
her heart. 

Opposite to her, on the other side the fireplace, sits the old housekeeper, 
in a high-backed arm-chair. Many vicissitudes of fortune have passed 
over her, and it is long since she sat in that same old parlour, and in the 
presence of the same old stately portraits. She is clad in a long dress of 
black silk, high stomachered, and falling in stiff folds about her person. 
Round her neck hangs a gold chain, and a high and matronly-looking cap 
is on her head. Her eyes have frequently and keenly wandered from the 
picture to the form on the sofa, and from the sofa again to the picture ; 
aod within herself she is saying, ‘‘ How marvellously like her she is,” 
And again her head falls gently backward, resting on the chair, and with 
closed eyes she is wandering again through the dimly-lighted fields of the 





past ; and but small is the comfort her heart seems to obtain from that 





lingering in mid-air, and chasing each other in curious windings through ' 




















long and weary wenterings and her eyes open again and fall directly on 
the sweet fair face still lying quietly opposite to her. That eame face 
seems to brighten as the old housekeeper’s eyes fall upon it. The young 
girl slowly rises and walks across the room, passing in her progress the 
old picture of the lady, whose beauty has ae | 80 attracted her soul ; 
and as she her eyes are almost involuntarily drawn upward with a 
strange look upon the mysterious figure before her. She goes on, how- 
ever, to the window, and stands within the folds of the curtains, What 
are her thoughts as she stands there, looking upon the white lawn and 
trees, and over to the distant plains and hills? Not of the snowstorm, 
nor of the rough wind still beating boisterously against the panes, but of 
the lady whose portrait hangs by the wall beside her. Soon, however, the 
housekeeper’s voice rouses her from her musings. “Marian, do not stay 
80 long at the window, dear ; the wind is very cold.” 

“T am not at all cold, mother,” replied she ; “ but the snow falls so fast 
and still, and I like to watch it.”’ 

A slight shade crossed the features of the eld housekeeper as Marian 
said “ mother,”’ but it quickly disappeared. 

Marian had known no other mother than she who was then addressed 
by her as such. They two had lived together from the time of Marian’s 
earliest recollections ; and sweet to her girl-heart were the associations of 
her former days. They had resided in a small whitewashed cottage on 
the south coast of England, and round its walls still grew the soft-leaved 
rose-trees and pendulous fuschias, planted by Marian’s own hand. From 
the tall cliffs near their home it had been her delight to watch the stately 
vessels pass slowly along with their sails outswelled by the sea breeze; 
and often and anxiously did she watch them in the stormy weather driven 
swiftly along by the prevalent winds. But with only a few days’ prepa- 
ration they had removed from her girlhood’s home, and travelled far into 
the north to Oakdale Grange, much to the surprise of Marian, who put 
mapy questions to her mother (as she supposed the old housek 
to be) why they should come to live in such an old-fashioned, out-of-the- 
way place ; but which the latter evaded to answer. 

* Marian, my dear,” she says, addressing the figure nearly hidden 
in the folds of the window-curtains, “I am sure you are not well enough 
to expose yourself to the keen air that must find its way through those 
window-frames. Do come and sit down here.” 

“TI love to watch the snow so much, mother; it falls so beautifully,” 
Marian replied, coming, however away from the window, and seating her- 
self in her old place on the sofa. “ How bright the fire burns,” she added : 
“the room looks so cheerful, we don’t need candles at all. Mother, what 
do you think? Watching that snow has reminded me of a dream I had 
last night. I thought I had been out all day, wandering about on a bar- 
ren moor, where the snow-flakes were failing, silently and oni as they 
do now, until I was so numbed with cold that my limbs could not bear 
me, and I fell down, while still the snow was falling, and falling, and co- 
vering me deeper than ever, and my eyelids were closed down heavily. I 
thought I fell into a pleasant sleep, and was awoke by the sound of a 
voice, calling me by name. It was not your voice, mother, but deeper 
aud stronger. I seemed to know it, but I cannot remember when I could 
have heard it before. It thrilled through me, and made me tremble all 
over ; and when I had opened ry! eyes, r saw a lady standing beside me, 
half covered with snow herself; her feet were very wet, and her shawl 
was white with snow. I had never scen her face before, but it was very 
much like the one in that picture, only her eyes were not so proud and 
scornful, and there was no carl on her lip. She took me by the band, 
speaking kindly to me all the time, and led me till I got away from 
the moorland and the snow and then left me. But the more I look at 
= picture the more I fancy it was that same lady came to me in my 

eam. ' 

And as Marian finishes her words, she leans backward again on the soft 
pillow, and shuts her eyelids as if she would enclose within them the pic- 
ture of her dream for ever. 

There is a silence, and they sit opposite each other again—the young 
and the old, the flower-fading and the flower-budding—and still the fire- 
light flickers upon the proud handsome features of the picture and the 
fair fragile form of Marian, and still the eyes of the old housek 
wander from the one to the other, and many past things are crowdin 
into her mind--clouds that were dark and nights that were long; 
nore her sits the girl who has for many years called her by the name of 
mother. 

Half an hour has gone quietly and quickly. There has been no sound 
in the room save that of the fitful windgusts revelling in the chimney, 
and shaking the decayed windowframes. 

Marian seems asleep, and her heart wandering far in dreamland, in 
that mysterious paradise from which the soul has not yet been driven. 
But the charm is broken, the wings upon which she flew falter and fall, 
her eyelids unclose, and she says, “Mother, you have never told me 
why we came to this strange place. I am sure we were as happy in our 
old house by the sea as here, and we never had a storm of snow and sleet 
like this.’ 

“ Listen to me, Marian,” says the old lady. And after pausing awhile 
she proceeds : ‘‘ Perhaps what I am about to tell you may give you some 
answer to your inquiry. I lived in this same house many years ago, long 
before you were born. I came here when I was quite young. Then an 
old gentleman lived here, who has long been dead ; that is his portrait 
hanging on the side wall. He was married at that time, and 1 came as 
nurse to his son then a baby. I lived here till the old man died. Mr. Al- 
gernon was his name, and a kind, loving hearted man he was; and his 
wife was like him. Most part of the village belonged to them ; and while 
they lived there was no happier place in all England. The boy grew 
up ; he was fair-haired and rather pale; but lam afraid that Arthur— 
that was his name—brought — a grey hair upon the heads of his fa- 
therand mother. He was so wild and wayward in his doings no one 
could control him. He was not like other young men. When he grew 
older, near eighteen or twenty, he used to keep away from home for days 
together, without telling any of us about it. Strange and dark days they 
were for us at home, for though he was so wild, yet there was not one in 
the house but loved him. One night, I rememher, as usual when he was 
out, all in the house had gone to bed, leaving one door at the back of the 
premises unbarred, for the yard-dog was a guard to it, and the old fel- 
low knew Arthur’s foot as well as I know yours. After we had been 
some time in bed, I, who was just sinking away to sleep, heard a knock 
at my chamber door ; and one of the servants, Mary, came in with a face 
blanched and pale. . 

“« What in the world do you want at this time of night, Mary ?’I said, 
as she walked trembling forward. Her teeth chattered between fear and 
cold ; and as quickly as her agitation would allow her she said: 

“*T have been awake for the last quarter of an hour hearing such 
strange noises (she slept in the room over the front kitchen, and near the 
door we had left unbarred). I heard the dog whine and wail as if he was 
dying, and then his chain dragged along the ground, and there was a 
noise as if he had made a spring towards something he had been unable 
to reach. I thought I could hear other sounds besides, but I could not 
stop in my room any longer, and I dare not go back again till you come.’ 
This put me about strangely, What could it be? I got up quickly, and, 
dressing myself, asked whether she had looked into the yard, as it was 
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object might easily be seen even at a distance. She 
am plage ty & dare om look, and all the while was trembling from 
I led the way into her room carefully and 
r. and Mrs. Alguase _ any ow 
especially if, as it might prove, it were on no account. e window- 
was ink, but I drew it on one side, and the yard was almost as bright 
as day with the clear moonlight, and there sure enough, was the poor dog 
whining piteously, and vainly endeavouring to free himself from the leath- 
ern collar and chain attached to his neck. There was no person in sight ; 
right down the valley lay the village all at rest. 

“I could not imagine why the dog still continued his crying. There 
happened to be no man-servant in the house that night ; both had leave 
of a holiday the day before, and I began to feel rather frightened, fearing 
there might be some thieves or mischief about. Mary daren’t look out 
of the window at all ; but I saw at a glance it would never do tolet mat- 
ters remain se. I went back to my room, and put on a warm shawl with 
my bonnet to go and try to pacify the dog, as I was afraid his ceaseless 
whinings would awaken the other people in the house. 

“ Mary begged me not to leave her, butI told her if she liked she 
might watch from her window, or if not might come with me, as I should 
not go farther than the yard : she preferred going with me to being left 
alone, and down stairs we went. Cautiously and slowly we opened the un- 
barred door and entered the yard. The dog heard oar footsteps, and with 
a quick motion bounded as far as his chain would let him towards us. I 
patted his head and called him by his name, ‘ Don, Don,’ but still he con- 
tinued whining, and sniffed with his nose on the ground, as if there was 

wrong somewhere. I thought I would try an expedient, rath- 
er a bold one for a woman, but the dog knew me, and I was not afraid 
oPhim ; so I unfastened his chain from the staple in the wall, and holding 
the end of it in my hands let thedog goon. Very quickly he did, scarce- 
ly giving me the power to take breath, and had not Mary been fearful 
of being left behind she would have come but sluggishly to the pace at 
wi weran. We had got on the high road leading from. the village, 
about a quarter of a mile from the house. I was beginning to blame 
myself for being led on this strange errand, and was trying to hold in 
the dog, for he had certainly once or twice nearly dragged the chain out 
of my hands, when he suddenly stopped at some dark object in the foot- 
path. To confess the truth, some idea of this kind had brought me so far 
from home. I knew the dog would not whine in the way he had done for 
nothing. It was Arthar By there with his face to the ground. I knew 
him in a moment, though his face was disfigured, there was blood about 
him, and his coat was dusted and worn as if he had been dragged along 
the ground, and his hands were torn. Mary seemed better now she saw 
the danger and who it was in it. I stooped down by him ashe lay and 
tried to lift his head from the ground ; his body was quite warm, and his 
heart I felt was still beating, though but faintly. Wescarcely knew what 
todo. Tocarry him home would be impossible. There was a brook 
running beside the road, and I told Mary to fill her hands with water and 
sprinkle it on his face. This in some way revived him, and his eyes 
opened, but he did not recognise us, nor speak, only moaned painfully 
now and then. We lifted him up as well as we could, to try ifhe was able 
to walk home between us, and very slowly we walked back, he not speak- 
ing a work but with his head leaniog down on one side like one ina pain- 
ful dream. It appeared afterwards that he had been thrown from his 
horse as he was coming home. 

“‘ When the surgeon came in the morning he pronounced his case des- 
perate, he had internal injuries of which he could not recover. 

“ Then to see his father and mother bending over his bed, those grey 
locks of the parents mingling with the golden locks of the son in the con- 
aciousness of a speedy parting. 

“ Before he died, however, he told to them a secret, which till then be 
had never divulged. He had been married for nearly a year toa girl 
who lived in the town ten miles off. The girl had been, he said; an ac- 
tress in a theatre, and he had fallen in lové with and married her unknown 
to his parents, fearing lest they should offer some obstacles to his plane. 

“ The pangs of grief in losing their son swallowed up every thought 
and word they might have had of remonstrance. These were bitter cups 
to drink in such quick succession. Arthur told them where his wife 
lived, and that she had borne him a daughter, who was a few months 
old, and was still with her mother, and then entreating their forgiveness, 
and bequeathing to their care his wife and child, he died, hoping that 
though he had been so ungrateful, they would not visit his sin upon the 
heads of those he left behind. 

“‘ With his death their love of life seemed gone ; they were not the same 
as before. The child, one day shortly after his funeral, was sent for and 
brought home ; they never saw the wife, and although numerous inqui- 
ries were made after her in the town where she had lived, nothing could 
be explained as to whither she was gone; it was generally supposed she 
had again joined the actors among whom she had before lived. But a 
year afterwards, while the old people were still mourning over their son, 
one day there arrived by the coach, securely packed in a wooden case, 
that picture there on the wall, accompanied by a letter in a woman’s 
hand, saying that it was'the portrait of Arthur’s wife, a woman who had 
loved him with all the passion of her soul, and would wear her weeds of 
widowhood till death. 

“ Soon after this the old people died, leaving the little girl; Arthar’s 
ehild, to my care, and, Marian, though you have called me mother ever 
since you could talk or remember anything, yet I am not your mother, 
but she whose portrait you have’ been so earnestly looking at to-night.” 

Marian speaks not. She has heen listening attentively to the words of 
the old housekeeper, and now she covers her face with her bands, and in 
the deep bitterness of her soul weeps like one before whose eyes has pas- 
sed a vision of Eden, never more to return. 

The speaker proceeds: *‘ Soon after the death of your grandparents, 
we left this house and went to reside by the sea, in the cottage where you 
have passed nearly the whole of your life. 

“ And my mother,” suddenly exclaims Marian ; ‘“ have you heard any- 
thing more of her? Where is she? Oh! mother! mother!” and afresh 
she weeps, and the fast falling tears and sobs choke her utterance. 

“ Shall I ever see her again?” at last she groans, with her face still 
hidden in her hands. 

“ T have recently received a letter from her. How she knew where 
we lived, in that lonely spot, I cannot tell: in it, she spoke of coming 
here to see you ; she was in France, and was very ill, but the prayer of 
her soul was to see you once more, and when I received it we immedi- 
ately left the cottage and came here, as it is here where her husband died 
she wished to see you,--she is to come to-day.” 

“To-day? Was she to come to-day?” exclaims Marian, raising her 
head, and her eyes brightening through her tears. “ Oh! but it is night 
now—-she cannot come now. Oh! mother mother, will you not see your 
daughter once more! ” 

“ The coach comes in late, and she has to travel from London, so she 
may be here yet, although the night is coming on.” 

And in the long silence that follows, the sound ofa horn is clearly 
heard, though there is as yet no sound of wheels ; and the old housekeeper 
hastily lights a candle, and goes out of the room, leaving Marian on her 

mete she would have followed her, but a strange bewildering feeling 
eeps her still sitting where she was. 

In agonising suspense, she remains till the sound of voices is heard in 
the hall; a strange voice one was, rich and half-haughty, musical and 

et —, though it still had a sweetness that went right to Marian’s 

ear 

The door is flung open. and before she has time to see the features of 
the stranger, Marian is clasped in the embrace of her mother, strained to 
her bosom with almost supernatural strength of passion. “ My child, my 
ehild,” cries the same rich voice she had heard below, now thicker and 
half-choked, for the tears are falling fast from the eyes of both the women, 
as there in that oaken parlour they meet never again to part on earth. 

She is tall and erect, but the sorrow and sufferiag of many years have 
made havoc with her features. There is yet the same clear blue eye, 
the same short upper lip, the same small round chin, but there are also 
lines of care on ber brow, and indelible furrows in her cheek, and the hair 
which once was so luxuriant, revelling in long tresses down her neck, is 

thin, and tinted here and there with grey. She is aruin--a proud, noble 
ruin—still shapely, still beautiful (for beauty cannot die), but careworn 
and timeworn, and the blanched face and lips tell too plainly that she 
has come there to see her child and die. 

The night is growing late when that long embrace is broken, and then 
they will not be parted ; motherand daughter sit side by side, looking at 
each other as if one moment’s cessation of that gaze would.be death. 
For a whole month they do not go out of each other’s sight,—they sleep 
together, they sit together, and meanwhile the mother’s strength is fail- 
ing. The day is approaching that is to sever them, and they both know 
it and feel it, but the happiness of the present is too deep to be stayed by 
the approaching waves of misery that the future will bring. 

It is a fine sharp day in the latter end of February, the sun is shining 
in the chamber where they still are together; the mother is lying on her 
bed, the daughter sits beside her, and their hands are locked. The mo- 
ther speaks in a low soft voice—her strength is fast giving way--the day 
is come; she feels the finger of death has touched her. 


head to foot like a child. 
silently so as not to disturb 


“ My child, I have been wicked, crael to you, and cruelly have I saf- 
fered. I have long walked in my pride, but it bas fallen, fallen ; and now, 
now my child, Marian, press my band once more, kiss me once more; I 
am going. 


the dying one are closed. 

Tremblingly, with her cold hand she draws from her bosom a golden 
locket with a ringlet of fair hair enclosed, and holds it to her chill lips 
for 4 moment, and then laying it in Marian’s hand, gasped, “ It was Ar- 
thur’s—your father’s ;”’ no other eye has seen it,—keep it,—love it as I 
have done.” 

And there is a silence, broken only by Marian’s bs, as that worn and 
weary spirit escapes away. 

And the silence that follows is never broken. 


ADVENTURES OF A FAMILY BIBLE. 
RELATED BY ITSELF. 


Various have been the adventures of beings and things, much les: im- 
portant than myself, which have been obtruded on the public ; and 
therefore I hope my story will be heard with patience, if not with plea- 
sure. It shall be as concise as possible—embellishment would ill become 
me. 

I was produced to light in the reign of James I. and being a new trans- 
lation of an excellent original work, which, without boasting, I may say 
is of divine authority, I was soon received into a worthy family, consist- 
ing of a venerable couple, and two sons and a daughter. The old peo- 
ple used to make their children read me every Sunday, and at other times 
when they could find leisure. Their own = began to fail them ; but they 
constantly listened to me, commented to their family on my beauties, and 
enforced the observance of my unerring precept, 

In this society I was much valued. I was handsomely bound, and or- 
namented with silver clasps. The names and ages of the young people 
were insoribed in my front; I was, indeed the depository of the family 
— and connections ; and when the father died, he left me to his only 

aughter. 

She had then reached the twentieth year of her age. For some time 
after the loss of her parent, she was inconsolable, and referred to me for 
advice ; but impressions of sorrow, by a natural elasticity, are soon effac- 
ed from the youthful breast. Her heart speedily admitted a new favour- 
ite. An officer in the army paid his address to her : they were soon mar- 
ried ; and though I was not discarded from the house, for more than 
twelve years my clasps were scarcely opened. 

The war breaking out between Charles and his Parliament, the husband 
of my owner was soon called on duty. He fought for his king, and fell 
at the battle of Edgehill. My mistress was plunged into the deepest dis- 
tress by this sad event ; and she began to think of me. Once more I as- 
sisted in drying her tears. I told her they should meetagain. This 
hope was balm to her wounded spirit: she kissed me with rapture; 
— during the remainder of her life took me for her instructor and 
guide. 

It happened that, in the succeeding interval of confusion, the prorert 
of my first possessor’s family came into dispute. The register of a birt 
was wanting to complete the title ; and in the reign of Charles II. I 
was fortunately referred to, as being likely to furnish some domestic re- 
cords. I was brought into a court of justice, where I am seldom quoted, 
though often kissed. My evidence was admitted ; and I felt happy in 
beipg instrumental in serving the descendants of my first master. 

For some time after, I knew not what became of me. I was so little 
used that I fell into a trance. When I recovered, I found myself in the 
hands of a puritan; from whom I learned that none of my brethren had 
been much in vogue for many years ; that something called Hudibras 
had been more esteemed ; and my present master talked of nothing but 
the profanation that had been offered me, and the indignities I had un- 
dergone. He, indeed, did not give me leave to sleep: I was constantly 
on his table ; and being a preacher, he took me every Sunday up into the 
pulpit with him, and beat me violently against the cushion. At this pe- 
riod I certainly received a great share of external homage ; but from 
some things I observed in private, I had reason to conclude that my ad- 
vice was much more talked of than valued—for I am of no sect ; but the 
friend, the comforter, of all who attend to my precepts ! 

Had not my frame been strong, the puritan would have, perhaps, been 
my last master; but I stood his rough usage without much injury: and 
as I knew he did not mean to hurt me, I neither murmured nor complain- 
ed. Many have been killed with kindness ; but it is so pleasant a kind of 
death, that most would envy it. 

At the decease of the puritan, I was put up to sale in a lot with Tho- 
mas Aquinas, and some manuscripts against Popery. A Jesuit casting 
his eye on my companions, wished to be the purchaser, that he might 
have an opportunity of destroying the impious and heretieal writings 
which impugned the doctrines of the Holy See. The poor manuscripts 
met with no quarter ; they were immediately committed to the flames; 
and English being little short of heresy, in my new master’s opinion, I 
believe I was saved, rather out of regard to my binding, than to my con- 
tents. Thomas Aquinas, however, was treated with great distinction ; 
and for the first time, I found that the works of man were more valued 
than those of his Maker. I had some hopes that I might have been able 
to infuse a spark of Christian charity into the Jesuit’s heart; but the 
authority of the church, in his sight, was more imperative than that on 
which it is pretended to be founded. I was at best neglected; tilla 
young fellow who oom | used to dispute with my owner against 
religion in general, taking a fancy to my exterior, and understanding no 
language eave that in which I was printed, received me as a present— 
probably in the hope that I might have a chance of converting him tu 
Christianity—and then the Jesuit might, with more facility, give him his 
own impression of it. 

Alas! in the hands of this new and reprobate master, I experienced not 
only neglect, but insult. I was never opened, except to be turned into 
ridicule, «mong his free-thinking companions. But as free-thinking gene- 
ral leads to free action, drunkenness, and every species of debauchery, 
soon set me free from the tyranny of this impious possessor. He early 
fell a martyr to his irregularities; and in his last moments, seemed to 
wish to show me some marks of his contrition, but found his time too short 
to be fully satisfied of my celestial comforts. 

His mother was a worthy old woman ; and as I had belonged to a fa- 
vourite, though an ungracious son, she highly valued me as a relic: but 
I must do her the justice to say, that she lived according to my rules, and 
left the world in peace, firmly relying on the prospects which I held out 
in another and a better state. 

From this old lady, I passed into the hands of her waiting maid, witha 
strict injunction to attend to me, and to be a good girl. For some weeks 
I was nota little caressed: wherever love or marriage was mentioned, I 
was sure to be read ; and I was indeed consulted as an oracle, in all that 
relates to what this world calls pleasures. It was soon found, however, 
that I gaye no sanction to the irregular sallies of the heart, to a perverse 
disposition, or a deceitful conduct : and therefore I soon ceased to please. 
The last and lowest vice that can degrade woman--a propensity to 
tippling, in a short space made it convenient for Abigail to pawn me. I 
was wrapped up in a petticoat; and, together, we were received as 
pledges for a guinea. A commentator on the Scriptures, many months 
after, passing the shop where I lay, unredeemed, turned his attention 
towards me: I appeared of a size fit for his purpose, and was bought a 
great bargain. 

None of those who had hitherto used me had thought of soiling me; but 
I was now filled with marginal notes and explanations. My light was 
frequently turned into darkness ; and those expressions which the most 
ignorant might have understood, were lost in a cloud of erudition, and 
tortured into meanings which common sense would never have conceived. 
How ridiculous is the pride of human learning, when applied to support 
particalar tenets by scriptural annotations! Can it be supposed that 
my divine Author would have left any doubt or difficulty in his own in- 
junctions, or given a chance to none but the learned to understand, what 
he has commanded all to practise ? 

During some years it was the chief pursuit of this learned gentleman 
to study me, and to confound my meaning ; or, what was worse, to wrest 
it to his own preconceived opinions. He was, however, conscientious in 
what he did: he was blinded by his own sagacity ; and as a monument of 
his labours, bequeathed me, at his death to the College Library, to which 
he had formerly belonged. 

Here I was admitted with great formality—deposited in a fine latticed 
case, among many of my brethren, and for some time was occasionally 
consulted ; but novelty wearing off, and my commentator’s hand, by the 
lapse of years, and the different form of writing, becoming too cramp to 


The dust, indeed, is annually brushed off, and at the visitation of the li- 
brary I am sometimes reported as full of old-fashioned conments ; but few 
have the curiosity to examine them. 





From this asylum I have neither wish nor hope of being liberated. I 
trust I have already done my duty, and made several persons better and 


“ Oh! my mother,” sobs Marian, “do not leave me.” But the lips of | th 


to be easily made out, for the last century I have seldom been opened. | 
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wiser in affairs of everlasting importance. If my history, therefore, 
should fail to amuse, it may possibly instruct ; and this is all the distine- 
tion I crave. 

The prejudices of men it was never my object to gratify, or to flatter 
eir passions; but happy are they who, entering into my benevolent 
views, lay hold on my eternal rewards. 


EXTRACTS 


FROM LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 


WRITING FOR THE MASSES. 
(From the Introduction.) 


Now for a word on the supposed abasement of literature, which accord- 
ing to some proud spirits, is vilified and degraded by becoming accepta- 
ble to the more numerous and less instructed classes. Here follows, on 
this subject, aa unpublished letter which I addressed some years ago to a 
friend who expressed this doubt to me. The letter comes very appropri- 
ately in this place. 

“T had said to myself in early youth, while visiting Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Scotland, receiving hospitality in the poorest mountain cot- 
tages ; finding my hosts almost always peasant-families of literary or 
artistic taste ; observing in the sitting-room by the fireside a Bible, and a 
little library of the national poets, arranged on a fir-plank by the side of 
the bright row of copper saucepans, a hunting horn, a flute, and perhaps 
a piano beside the walnut cupboard and the bread-safe ; hearing, on Sun- 
day, the girls or —_ men of the house reading aloud the fine, popular 
ballads of Goéthe, Schiller, or Burns, or picking out on their piano-forte 
the sweet melodies of Mozart ; I had said to myself, ‘ Why is it not so in 
our own country? Why have the French workman and peasant, in their 
garret or hovel, only vile coloured prints, hung toa nail in the smok 
wall—hymns, in which the name of God is as much blasphemed as his 
image is profaned in the features of the old man with the rays round hie 
face on the dim panes of a Flemish tap-room—or an elegy on some fa- 
mous thief or assassin, imprinting no other ideal or example of poetry or 
glory on the eyes and imaginations of our villagers than the Wandering 
Jew and the profligate De Mandrin?’* 

“Ts it want of taste in the people? But the Germans have not been 
gifted by nature with more delicacy of feeling than we are, yet they pre- 
fer their great poets to their great thieves—the Venetian gondolier yet 
chants the stanzas of Ariosto—the fisherman of Naples sings the strophes 
of the Jerusalem Delivered—the Rhapsodists of Ionia and of the Greek 
Archipelago gained their living by roaming from port to port of the 
islands, and over mountain and valley of the continent, singing the songs 
of Homer—the Hebrews in their captivity eat down, says the Pealmist, 
by the waters of Babylon, weeping as they remembered the glorious 
hymns of their kings and prophets sounding to the barp of David—the 
Hindoo still learns by heart in his childhood passages from the Vedas, 
those great monumental poems of their origin, their tradition, and their 
history—the three hundred million inbabitants of the Celestial Empire 
can repeat the philosophical maxims of their prophet and sage Confucius 
--the Arabs still sing in the deserts of Mesopotamia the love ba}lads and 
warlike songs of Antar, the Homer of the Caravan--the Persian, beneath 
his wretched tent, seasons the wine of Shiraz with the wise and voluptu- 
ous verses of Saadi, the Horace of the East—the Mohammedan pilgrim, 
who visits the tomb of the Prophet at Mecca, reads, hanging on the walls 
of the sepulchre, the most beautiful poetry with which the year or the 
century has inspired their writers, concerning chaste love, the charms of 
perfect beauty, the war-horse, the arms, or the exploits of the warrior, 
religious charity, inviolable hospitality, the wisdom of white beards, the 
precepts of morality, or the seventy thousand virtues of the name of God 
--the Servian or Dalmatian peasant has his popular songs--the Scot bas 
his Ossian—even the Spaniard has his laments in rhyme, his chivalrous 
romances, and his guitar. The Frenchman alone bas nothing but his 
wine-glass at the pot house and his drinking song, more coarse and sour 
even than his wine, to amuse his:long winter evenings, for bis wife to 
dream of by the fireside, to guide the first efforts of his sons to speak, and 
to impress on the tender imaginations of his daughters the beautiful ima- 
ges of nature, the holy aspirations of the soul, the heroism of the heart, 
gentleness of manners, and the greatness of God. 

“Ts it misery? But the people I have just named are no richer than 
we are: in the shanty of the Highlander, the tent of the Arab, the hovel 
of the Serb, there is no more furniture or leisure than in the cottage of 
our own peasants--many times less than in the apartment of the artisan 
in our manufacturing towns. Besides, if they have money enough to buy 
from the pedlar who comes round in autumn the rough image, the 
fashionable song, or the dirge of the day, they would have enough to buy 
as economical, and more healthy, food for their intellect : a chapter of the 
Gospel or a page of Racine weighs no heavier on a sheet of paper thanan 
obscene story or a drinking song ; an ennobling idea costs no more than 
a scandalous tale. It is not their indigence. Isitignorance? It might 
have been, once, when the people could not read; but as, within the last 
fifteen years, the institution of primary instruction in our hamlets has 
given the children of the soil a sense the more, the intellectual and moral 
sense—since the people can read, why do they not read, or why still only 
read things unworthy of being perused? Why do they only look upon 
images calculated to defile or debase the eyes? Why are the literature, 
eculpture, painting, engraving, and music of the French people only the 
scandal, the degradation, and the shame of art? 

“It is because literature, sculpture, painting, engraving. and music 
have been hitherto despised in France. It is because art has disdained to 
render itself popular, and because the people have been, until our time, 
incompetent to rise to the level of the intellectual moral and pleasures 
of the mind. 

‘And why, again, is this? It is because, of all countries on the face of 
the earth, France is, perhaps, the one in which the masses were least 
thought of by those who cultivated letters or the fine or manual arts. 
We thought, we drew, we made verses, we wrote operas, for the courts. 
We let vanity and vice paint, write, engrave, and sing, or ratber howl, 
for the people. Increasing liberty has changed all this, and will change 
it more and more every day. The genius which used to rise to please the 
elegant leaders of the social world, who then monopolized instruction, 
will now descend to breathe upon the masses, and impregnate them by 
degrees with the feeling of the beautiful, the great, and the good in art. 
We shall raise the level of their souls by raising the standard of their 
minds—we shall produce the unity of intellect. This unity is evidently 
the work cut out for this century, the work of God. Happy are they 
who ehall understand it, and who shall be fortunate enough to assist 
in it!” 


NELSON. 
NATIONALITY : THE TITANS OF THE SEA. 


The hero whose history we are now about to narrate is an Englishman ; 
he has gained the most memorable naval victories of modern times over 
our allies and ourselves ; nevertheless, we shall render ample justice to 
his valour and distinguished actions. The individual historian may be a 
patriot, but universal history admits no personal feeling. Precisely be- 
cause it is universal, it ought to be rigidly impartial in awarding the me- 
rit and glory which celebrated men of different nations have won for 
themselves throughout all ages. It acknowledges neither cause, birth, 
nor country, and bows only to genius, heroiem, and virtue. Written for 
the benefit of all humanity, it considers every thing that advances buman 
nature as an increase of civilization. Natioual rivalries disappear before 
the elevation from which history contemplates characters and events. 
Hannibal and Scipio, the champicns of Carthage and Rome, are measured 
in the same balance. Both are men: history requires no more ; it paints 
each with the same pencil; it describes with equal warmth the exploits 
of one and the other for the admiration of future ages. Glory resembles 
truth ; it has no frontiers, but shines forth for general instruction. Be- 
cause Newton ascertained in England the universal law of gravity, France 
does not reject the discovery as an antinational fact. Newton, in this 
light, ceases to be an enemy, and becomes a fellow-countryman, an an- 
nouncer of revelation to the universe. What is true of science is equally 
so of heroism. We acknowledge both under every flag, and describe 
them when they fall in our way. Narrow national pride may be wounded, 
but the more expanded love of human nature will be glorified and exalt- 
ed. Posterity makes no distinctions between citizens and foreigners, 
friends and enemies, victors and vanquished ; it acknowledges only works 
and actions. Death nationalizes the whole world in one blended immor- 








tality. 
We have thought it necessary to prepare our French readers by these 
preliminary observations on the spirit and object of the present narrative, 
| before we proceed to draw the character of an enemy who recalls pain- 


fully to our hearts Aboukir and Trafalgar, those fatal Waterloos of the 
, deep, in which our navy was annihilated, while our courage, constancy, 
, and name rose in reputation. As 

| Among the illustrious men who have filled the foremost ranks in Da- 
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tional contests, we have always felt most interested and dazzled by he- 


roes of the sea. The immensity, the power, the motion, the terrible at- 
tributes of the element on which they combat, seem to elevate them 
above the standard of humanity. This is not a vain, imaginative delu- 
sion, but a just estimate of their glory. The variety and extent of natu- 
ral or acquired faculties which must of necessity be united in the same 
individual, to constitute a great naval leader, astonish the mind, and 
raise the perfect sailor beyond ‘all comparison above ordinary warriors, 
The latter require only tue single firmness which faces fire unmoved : the 
former mast be endowed with the double valour which equally braves 
death and the fury of the elements. But the self on which suffices 
on shore will bardly be found efficient on the ocean. All the resources of 
intelligence must be combined with courage in the chief who directs the 
manceuvre or the broadside from the quarter-deck of an admiral’s vessel, 
or any other man-of-war.. He must be endowed with science, to steer his 
course by the heavealy bodies ; unwearied vigilance, to preserve his ship 
from storms and quicksands ; skill in handling the sails, which regulate 
the immense machine like a master-key ; prompt daring, to rush into 
fire through tempest, to seek one death through another ; self- possession, 
which dictates when to strike, or how to parry, the decisive blow ; de- 
votedness, which rises under the certainty of destruction, and sacrifices 
a ship to save the fleet ; the ascendancy of a master-mind, which forces 
all to look for safety in a single voice : decision, which acts with the 
infallibility of inspiration ; obedience, which yields up strong conviction 
to superior authority ; discipline, which bows to the equality of esta- 
blished laws ;-a calm aspect, with a beating heart, to inspire confidence 
in inferiors ; manly grace and dignity of demeanour, to preserve in the 
close intercourse of a crowded ship the prestige which generals on shore 
maintain by seclusion and reserve, and which naval commanders must 
keep up in hourly and close communion ; a prudent boldness in assuming 
the risk of responsibility in sudden emergencies, when a moment or a ma- 
neuvre may decide the fate of an empire. Disasters which can not be 
foreseen or calculated, dark nights which scatter the squadron, storms 
which swallow up the vessels, fires which consume them, currents which 
run them aground, calms which neutralize them, rocks which dash them 
to pieces--to foresee, provide for, and endure all these contingencies with 
the stoicism of a mind that fights hand to hand with destiny ; a narrow 
deck, with few witnesses, for the field of battle ; a thankless glory, always 
ready to disappear, which is lost ia a moment, and frequently never 
reaches the ears of your country; a death far distant from all you love, 
@ coffin shrouded in the depths of ocean, or cast overboard as a fragment 
of shipwreck! This is an epitome of the sailor! a hundred dangers for a 
single ray of glory--ten heroes concentrated in a single man! Such 
were the great naval warriors of France, of Spain, of England. Such 
was Nelsou, the first and last of these Titans of the sea. 


THE ANIMATING PRINCIPLE, 


A cry of enthusiastic admiration burst from every deck as these words 
beeame legible. The soul of Nelson, inspired by the sense of duty, ap- 

ealed to those under him through the same principle which animated 
bimself. He was understood and answered. Every officer and sailor in 
the fleet responded to the call with the fullest confidence in their leader. 
We may parallel this brief harangue of Nelson with the similar address 
of Bonaparte to his troops in Egypt. In these the genius of the two na- 
tions and the two leaders is mutually characterized. “Soldiers!” said 
Napoleon, “ from the summit of those Pyramids forty ages are looking 
down upoo you.” * Eng!and,” said Nelson, addressing his hardy mari- 
ners by signal, *‘ Eagland expects every man to do his duty.”’ In the 
one case, the appeal is made to glory, in the other to patriotism. The 
Englishman can not separate his own fame from that of hiscountry. The 
Freachman combats for the applause of the whole world. Renown in- 
toxicates the one, duty is sufficient for the other. Posterity will judge 
both according to their endowments and deeds. 


NATIONAL MOURNING AND NATIONAL SENTIMENTS, 


The rejoicings for the greatest naval triumph England had ever 
achieved were checked in London by lamentations for the death of Nel- 
son. The undisputed empire of the seas appeared to the English an in- 
adequate compensation for the loss of their great admiral. Mourning was 
on the ensigns of the ships, in the harbours, and in the cottages. The 
coffin of Nelson represented the triumphal chariot of death. The crowd 
who attended the disembarkation of his remains, brought home by the 
Victory, tore into small pieces the outward covering of oak which en- 
closed the leaden receptacle, and distributed the relics as those of the 
tutelary deity of their country. 

A public funeral was decreed, and imperishable monuments voted by a 
sorrowing people. Statues were erected in all the principal cities of the 
kingdom. The entire nation took part in his obsequies, and formed an 
escort from Greenwich to Westminster. The sighs and tears of assembled 
millions were the only acclamations that attended thissad triumph. The 
Thames appeared to cover her waters with symbols of mourning. Thou- 
sands of small vessels and boats, dressed with sable flags, followed slowly 
the floating catafalque, pulled by muffled oars, and manned by sailors 
clothed in black. The funeral march was interrupted by minute-guns. 
The crew of the Victory carried their admiral upon their shoulders to his 
last resting-place in the vaults of St. Peter’s (St. Paul’s), Cathedral. At the 
moment when, according to the usual custom at the funeral of an admiral, 
his flag was to be lowered with the coffin into the tomb, these faithful mari- 
ners seized the banner, divided it with pious affection, and distributed the 
different portions to be preserved forever in their families as patriotic 
talismans. The gratitude ofa nation creates the emulation of heroism. 
Great Britain, greater ia this feeling than either Athens or Rome, mul- 
tiplies her patriots by rendering them due honour. An earldom was con- 
ferred on the brother of Nelson, with a revenue of 6000 guineas per an- 
num. 10,000 were voted to each of his sisters, and 100,000 were assigned 
to purchase an estate to remain hereditary in the family. Lady Hamil- 
ton and her daughter Horatia were forgotten in these honours and re- 
wards, England acknowledged nothing in the testament of her hero 
which reflected discredit on his memory. Less indulgent, and more reli- 
gious than France, who, as in the cases of Henri Quatre, Louis the Four- 
teenth, and Napoleon, equally celebrated the weaknesses and virtues of 
her leading men, England draws a line between the public and private 
conduct of distinguished servants, She lends no countenance to the mo- 
ral delinquencies of a popular character ; she blushes, and covers them 
with a veil. 

The fame of Nelson has more than expiated the errors of his life. The 
stern sense of propriety of the British nation can not deny that two blots 
tarnish the fair fame of their cherished idol: the one, a stain of disgrace 
in the death of Caraccioli ; the other, a taint of immorality in his love for 
a mistress, to whom he tendered the privileges and public consideration 
of a wife. No one has attempted to remove or wash away these blemishes, 
which are the more indelibly impressed, as the eyes of posterity are drawn 
toward the subject by an unparalleled blaze of glory. 

Lady Hamilton, universally reprobated as the instigating cause of Nel- 
son’s errors, sank, after his death, into the insignificance from which her 
personal charms alone had originally elevated her. She fell from the 
splendour of vice to utter neglect, and from opulence to poverty. Twent 
years after the death of the victor of Trafalgar, an unknown female, still 
yor Ma the remains of extraordinary beauty, died in a foreign land, 

n Calais, where, for several years, with reduced means, she sought an ob- 
scure ee After her decease, the landlord ascertained from her 
papers that this impoverished stranger was Lady Hamilton, the widow of 
an ambassador, the favourite of the Queen of Naples, and the adored mis- 
tress of Nelson! She was buried by public charity. Nelson, by naming 
her in his will, had only bequeathed to her the scandal of his attachment 
and the indignation of his country. : 








balms him till such time as the world is ripe to receive him, and let bim » 


complete himself in heroic works. 
The Greeks did not require to bring back Hercules to earth, while asa 
deity he could be quite as present to them, and ten times more efficacious. 


gods. From the flames o 


self, and could have sworn to him, notwithstanding bis fated heel and the 
arrow of Paris. 

Of the Romans, Romulus and Nero, two differently constituted and not 
very worthy personages, were chiefly distinguished in this manner. It 
was found necessary to impress upon the primitive Roman soldiersa belief 
in the deification of their renowned leader, for political reasons. The ru- 
mour was eagerly caught at, and gratefully accepted, in those days when 
the sword was the only instrument capable of cutting a way through this 
world or the next ; and a mighty conqueror might almost summon the im- 
mortals to admit him to their senate. The emperor Nero was never dei- 
fied, certainly, but he was as much the favourite of the common people 
of muturer Rome, as the founder of the Eternal City was earlier the idol 
of the army ; and it was long before aw oe crowds who had fattened 
on Nero’s Tavish bounties, and adm his wild and irregular freaks, 
could be brought to believe that his involuntary suicide was not a decep- 
tion, and that he was nowhere hidden among them, ready to reassume 
the purple, and fiddle back another general conflagration. One reason 
probably, why the plebeians held by his name, was because the patri- 
cians detested it, as he was a frivolous subject, and could have inspired 
neither veneration nor love; but we have an instance in our own Mon- 
mouth, that a man, if he be the representative of a popular principle, 
need possess no very elevated characteristics to become a very popular 
personage, and obtain all the consequent honours. Years elapsed before 
the Protestants of the realm, whose champion Monmouth was, accredited 
the fact that it was really he who lost his head on Tower-hill, and not 
one who had the fortune to resemble the duke in feature, and the devo- 
tion to suffer punishment in his place. 

The peculiar imagination of the Germans naturally seated their hero 
deep among gnomes and kobolds. Arminius is left to hew down the im- 
perial legions above ground in his own fashion ; it is Frederick Barbaros- 
sa whom they transport into the sunless depths and play mystic sympho- 
niesupon. Thered-beard emperor sits in a cavern of the Kiffhauser 
mountain ; sleeping a deep sleep ; his head, mounted with the imperial 
cross and diadem, leaning on his hand ; his strong thick red beard grow- 
ing through the stone table which supports his arm. He winks his eyes 
and bobs bis chin occasionally. A strange light is on his closed lids, but 
they are so calm and unroffied that you know he dreams peacefully, if at 
all. Once upon a time a peasant was plodding along to his work near 
the Kiffbaiser, when suddenly lifting up his eyes, he saw before him a little 
man with peering look, and a loog white beard that reached down to bis 
feet. The little man peered at him a moment, and then beckoned for him to 
follow without saying a word. This which would be difficult to pony 
was not so to the peasant ; who, besides, being a German, was so bewil- 
dered by the sudden appearance and demeanonr of the little man, that 
he could do nothing but obey the motion of his band. He was soon at 
the entrance of the cavern, and wound right and left and down after the 
little man. Suddenly they came iaoto a chamber lighted by a dim light, 
and when the peasant found courage enough to look, he beheld the red- 
beard emperor sitting in his accustomed attitude, and, as usual, asleep. 
He was still as a block of granite. The little man having pointed out this 
to the peasant, made him empty his sack of corn which, opportunely 
enough he happened to have with him, and pointed him a corner of the 
chamber where he could fill it with gold-pieces. The peasant was then al- 
lowed to depart armed with the best mortal evidence of the wonders he 
had beheld. Another also, a shepherd, enjoyed the same privilege, and 
toa yet more miraculous extent, if not so profitably. Him, on entering, 
the emperor instantly addressed with :— 

Are the ravens still flying ronnd the mountain ? 

and being assured by the veracious shepherd that they were doing so, 
thundered out a sonorous line of blank verse that would serve as refrain 
to many ministerial measures and projected reforms in our day :-- 

Then must I sleep another hundred years ! 


after delivering himselfof which he at once relapsed into his previous state 
of petrified impassibility. When the ravens ceage to fly, and the emperor 





returns among mankind, which he will certainly one day do, his first ac- 
tion will be to hang his shield on the branch ofa barren blighted tree. 
The tree will then put forth an instantaneous bower of fresh green buds, 
and a bappier time will follow for the world. 

After this sombre colouring it is pleasant to come upon the light of 
green fields, clear waters, fair heavens, happy dreamiog valleys, where 
our Arthur is reposing at this moment, envied by thousands. He is lying 
stretched out at full length, on a shadowed glassy slope in 


The island valley of Avilion : 
among the 
Orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows, crowned with summer sea ; 
and there, p 
Watch'd by weeping queens, 

he waits for Merlin’s signal that the world is waiting for him, and especi- 
ally that his own England requires him. He will then summon in assem- 
blage his chosen knights and make for the land, to head it once more in 
the Great Cause. We have often, in hours of impatience, thought that it 
was already time for our Hero to come: but the renowned necromancer 
knows better, and can trust those books of magic he is constantly con- 
sulting. What sign he waits for we are not aware; neither peasant, 
shepherd, nor landed proprietor having yet visited Avilion,—at all events, 
they have not brought away with them such palpable witnesses of the 
fact as the little man bestowed upon the peasant who visited Barbarossa. 

The Embalming of Heroes has not ceased in our day—will never cease 
while men are not machines. When the body of Napoleon I. was brought 
from St. Helena to the shore of France, the majority of the inland popula- 
tion, and many a “ vicil/e moustache” and pensioned “ capitaine,”’ believ- 
ed that it was indeed he, their hero, /’autre as they called him, returned 
to them at last to gain for them fresh glory and lead them once more tri- 
umphant over the plains of Earope. We have it on good authority that 
when the present Emperor canvassed for the Presidency of the Republic, 
not a few who voted for him supposed’ themselves assisting to elect his 
uncle. Indeed, the bulk of the French people never believed that their 
Hero had died at St. Helena, and their lively imaginations were always 
at work, devising legends of his landing from the second island of his 
exile as he had landed from the first. That dreamis now over. It is the 
latest we know of; but it will not be the last that History will record of 
the Embalming of Heroes. 


GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 
CHAPTER IX.--WANT. 

Lodgings in London—a Convivial Husband—the Wife gives her Opi- 
nion—Family Pleasures—Family Cares—Dressing to go out—the 
Drunkard’s Visiters—Cheap Enjoyment— Whois the Owner?—Lon- 
don for the Poor. 

As you walk jauntily along any of the great thoroughfares of London, 
you arrive, ever and anon, at one of those narrow offshoots of which you 
would scarcely discover the existence, were it not for the paved crossing 








EMBALMING OF HEROES. 


_ When a nation has once given birth to a hero, it will not easily part with 
him even to the arch-destroyer, Death may vanquish life, not love. 
Love,—that passionate adoration some great men have been able to in- 
spire in a people through all history, from the days of Hercules to our 
matter-of-fact times, will not believe in the power of death, and can invest 
with dreams, hopes, and prophecies, the dreaded presence of 

: Cold Obstruction’s apathy. 
Love that, as Coleridge saya in his version of Schiller’s “ Piccolomini,” 
: hho Delightedly believes > 
é; i Divinities, being himself divine, 
is never more grandly or fully developed, than where a whole people sur- 
render every other faculty to the ssorbi i 
Soak bios teak y one absorbing devotion they feel for 
At first they rosolutely refuse to credit thaf he has 


t » 
together ; but as time wears, gone from them al 


r 0 & compromise is into. It is admit- 
ted, seeing that he is no longer visible, that a eetded ‘be some pa 
of nature and the elements, carried away from them. : Here, however 
love intercedes ; finds him in a remote corner of creation ; freshens the lau- 
rel on his brow ; touches him from head to foot ; and 80, gradually, em- 


over which you daintily pick your way, on the points of your jetty boots. 
All the attention you can spare from passing events is devoted to the 
preservation of your chaussure, and you do not probably think it worth 
while to bestow even a casual peep down that close winding alley, in 
which love and hate, and hopes and fears, and human joys, and miseries, 
and sympathies are all packed together, just as they are in your own 
house in Belgravia, Tyburnia, or May-fair, only considerably more 
cramped for room, and a good deal worse off for fresh air. That noble 
animal, the horse, generally occupies the ground-floor of such tenements 
as compose these narrow streets, whilst the dirty children of those bipeds 


stagnant marsh, so does the dazzling shirt-front, in which you will to- 
day appear at dinner, owe its purity to that stream of soapy starch- 
stained liquid now pouring its filthy volame down the gutter. Dirty 
drowsy-looking men clatter about with pails and other apparatus for the 


So they seated him on Olympus, and gave him immortal life among the | cleansing of carriages, whilst here and there-am: urchin is pounced upon 
? his faneral pyre, love took him up unharmed | and carried off by some maternal hawk, with bare arms and disordered 
to his snowy seat. Achilles was seeu by the Hellenic sailors as they | tresses, either to return with asmeared mouth and a festive slice of bread 
were rowing homewards from the sack of Iliam. He was looming large | and treacle, or to admonish its companions, by piercing cries that it is 
from one of the Ionian islands. They were not close enough in to mark | undergoing summary punishment not undeserved. The sbrill organ of 
the expression of his countenance, but they distinguished the hero bim- | female vulubility, we need hardly say, is in the ascendant ; and we ma 


add that the faces generally met with, all dirty and care-worm thoug 
they be, are gilded by an honest expression of contentment peculiar to 
those who fulfil their destiny by working for their daily bread. 

In one of the worst lodgings of such a mews as we have faintly endea- 
voured to describe, in a dirty, comfortless room, bare of furniture, and to 
which laborious access is obtained by a dilapidated wooden staircase, 
sits our old acquaintance, Gingham, now Mrs. Blacke, but who will ne- 
ver be known to “ the families in which she lived” by any other than 
her maiden patronimic. Though, in her best days, a lady of no fascinat- 
ing exterior, she is decidedly altered for the worse since we saw her at 
St. Swithio’s, and is now, without question, a hard-featured and repul- 
sive-looking woman. She has lost the “ well-to-do” air, which sits more 
easily on those who live at “ housekeeping” than on those who “ find 
themselves,” and everything about her betrays a degree of poverty, if 
not of actual want, sadly repugnant to the habits of an orderly upper- 
servant in a well-regulated establishment. 

Ofall those who sink to hardships after having “ seen better days,” 
none bear privation so iJl as this particular rank. They have neither 
the determination and energy of “ the gentle,” nor the ne careless- 
ness and bodily vigour of the labouring class. It is lamentable to watch 
the ual sinking of a once respectable man, who has been tempted, 
by the very natural desire of becoming independent, to leave “ service’’ 
and set up on his own account. From his boyhood he has been fed, 
housed, and clothed, without a thought or care of his own, till he has 
spread into the portly grave, ponderous official whom not even his mas- 
ter’s guests would think of addressing save by the respectful title of 
‘* Mister.” He has saved a “ pretty bit o’money ;” and on giving warn- 
ing, announces his long-concealed marriage to the housekeeper, who has 
perhaps saved a little more. Between them they may muster a very few 

hundred pounds, and on this inexhaustible capital they determine to set 
up for themselves. Ifhe takes a public house, it is needless to dwell on the 
almost inevitable catastrophe. But whatever the trade or speculation 
on which he embarks, he has everything to learn ; education cannot be 
had without paying for it ; business counexions cannot be made— 

must grow. These are positive hardships to Aim which would scarcely 
be felt as wants by others of his own sphere, who had not always lived 
as he bas, on the fat of the land. Discontent and recrimination creep 
inte the household. The wife makes home uncomfortable, and “ the hus- 
band goes to the beer-shop.” The money dwindles—the faile— 
fortunate if the family do not increase. ‘‘ Trade never«was so bad,” and 
it soon becomes a question of assignees and ten shillings in the pound. 
The man himself is honest, and it cuts him to the heart. Only great spe- 
culators can rise, like the Phoenix, in gaudier plumage after every fresh 
insolvency, and hunger begins to stare our once portly acquaintance in 
the face. A‘ last he is completely “ sold up,” and if too old to go again 
into service, he will probably think himself well off to finish in the work- 
house. And this is the career of two-thirds of those who leave-comfort- 
able homes for the vague future of a shadowy independence, and embark 
my speculations of which they neither understand the nature nor count 

e cost. 

But we must return to Gingham, bending her thin worn figure over 
some dirty needle-work, and rockiag with her foot a wooden cradle, in 
which, covered by a scanty rag, not over clean, sleeps a little pinched-up 
atom of a child, contrasting sadly with those vigorous brawling urchins 
out of doors. There is a scanty morsel of fire in the grate, though the 
day is hot and sultry, for a “ bit of dinner” has to be kept warm for 
“ father ; ’’ and very meagre fare it is, between its two delf plates. A 
thin-bladed knife and two-pronged fork lie ready for him on the rough 
deal table, guiltless of a cloth, and Gingham wonders what is keeping 
him, for he promised faithfully to come back to dinner, and the poor wo- 
man sighs as she stitches and rocks the child, and counts the quarters 
tolled out by the neighbouring clock, and ponders sadly on old times, 
than which there is no surer sign of a heart ill at ease. Well-to-do, 
thriving people are continually looking forward, and scheming and 
living in the Future; it is only your worn, dejected, hopeless sufferer 
that recals the long-faded sunshine of the Past. 

Gingham’s marriage took place at St. Swithin’s as soon after Mrs. 
Kettering’s death as appearances would allow, and was conducted with 
the usual solemnities observed on such occasions in her rank of life. 
There was a new shawl, and a gorgeous bonnet, and a cake, with a large 
consumption of tea, not to mention exciseable commodities. Tom 
Blacke looked very smart ina white hat and trousers to match, whilst 
“‘ Hairblower” signalized the event by the performance of an intricate 
and unparalleled hornpipe, such as is never seen now-a-days off the 
stage. Blanche made the bride a handsome present, which was acknow- 
ledged with many blessings and a shower of tears. Gingham’s great 
difficulty was, how ever she should part with Miss Blanche! and “ all 
went merry as a marriage bell.’’ But they had not long been man and 
wife ere Tom began to show the cloven foot. First he would take his 
blushing bride to tea-gardens and such places of convivial resort, where, 
whilst she partook of the ‘ cup that cheers but not inebriates,” he would 
sip consolatory measures of that which does both. After a time he pre- 
ferred such expeditions as she could not well accompany him on, and 
would come home with glazed eyes, a pale face, and the tie of his neck- 
cloth under his ear, The truth will out. Tom was a drunken dog. 
There was no question about it. Then came dismissal from his employer, 
the attorney. Siill, as re as Gingham’s money lasted, all went on 
comparatively well. But a ladies-maid’s savings are not inexhaustible, 
and people who live on their capital are apt to get through it wonderfully 
fast. So they came down from three well-furnished rooms to a kitchen 
and parlour, and from that to one miserable apartment, serving all pur- 
poses at once. Then they moved to London to look for employment, 
and Tom Blacke, a handy fellow enough when sober, obtained a series of 
situations, all of which he lost owing to his convivial failing. Now they 
paid two shillings a week for the wretched room in which we find them, 
and a hard matter it often was to raise money for the rent, and their own 
living, and Tom’s score at ‘‘ The Feathers” just round the corner. But 
Gingham worked for the whole family as a woman will when put to it, 
and seemed to love her husband the better the worse be used her, as is 
constantly the case with that long-suffering sex, “Poor fellow,” she 
would say, when Tom reeled home to swear at her in drunken ferocity, 
or kiss her in maudlin kindness, “ it’s trouble that’s drove him to it ; bat 
there’s good in Tom yet, look how fond he isof baby.”’ And with all his 
faults, there is no doubt little Miss Blacke possessed a considerable share 
of her father’s heart, such as it was. . 

But even gentle woman’s temper is not proof against being kept wait- 
ing, that most irritating of all trials; and Gingham, who in her more 
prosperous days had been a lady of considerable asperity, could “ pluck 
up a spirit,” as she called it, even now, when she was “ raised,”’—so, 
surmounting the coffee-coloured front with a dingy bonnet, aad folding 
her bare arms in a faded shawl, she locked baby in, trusting devoutly 
the child might not wake during her absence, and marched stoutly off to 
« The Feathers,” where she was safe to find her good-for-nothing hus- 
band. 

There he was, sure enough, just as she expected, his old black coat 
glazed and torn, his pinched-up hat pressed down over his pale sunken 
features, his whole appearance dirty and emaciated. None but his wife 
could have recognised the dapper Tom Blacke, of St. Swithin’s, in that 
shaky, scowling, dissipated sot. Alas! she knew him in his present cha- 
racter too well. There he was, playing skittles with a ponderous ruf- 
fian, ia a linen jacket and high-lows, who looked like the showman of a 
travelling menagerie, only not so respectable, and a little Jew pedlar, 
with a hawk-eye and an expression of countenance that defied Mephisto- 
pheles himself to overreach him. There was her husband, betting pots 
of beer and goes of gin, though the cupboard was bare at home and the 


child crying for food—marking his game with a trembling hand, cheating 


when he won, and blaspheming when he lost, like the very blackguard 
to which he was rapidly descending. 

Gingham shook a little as she advanced, twirling the door-key ner- 
vously round her finer ; but she determined to try the suaviter in modo 
first, so “~~ began: “Tom! Tom Blacke ! dinner’s ready, ain’t you com- 
ing home 

| Hous !—Home be ——! and you, too, Mrs. Blacke ; we won’t go 
home till mornin’, shall us, Mr. Fibbs?’”’ Mr. Fibbs. although appearan- 
ces were much against him, in his linen jacket and high-lows, was a man 
organ, grinding away, fainter and fainter, round the corner. Shirts, | of politeness where the fair were concerned, so he took a straw a of his 
stockings, and garments of which we neither know the names nor natures, | mouth, and replied: “Not to cross the missus, ,when sich is by no 
hang, like Macbeth’s banners, ‘‘ on the outward walls.’ Washing ap-| means necessary ; finish the game first, and then we’ll hargue the pint,— 


who look after his well-being, embryo coachmen, and helpers, and stable- 
men, play, and fight, and vociferate in the gutter, with considerable 
energy and no little noise, munching their dinners, al fresco, the while, 
with an appetite that makes dry bread a very palatable sustenance. A 
strong “ smell of stables” pervades the atmosphere, attributable, per- 
haps, to the accumulation of that agricultural wealth which, in its right 
place, produces golden harvests ; and the ring of harness and stamp of 
steeds, varied by an occasional snort, nearly drown the plaintive street- 








pears to be the staple commerce, while porter seems the principal sup-' that’s what J say.” 


port, of these busy regions; and as the snowy water-lily rises from the “Oh, Tom, pray come away,” said poor Gingham, who had caught 
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-up score, and kuew, by sad experience, what havoc 
yer pat rr the weekly earnings. “I durstn’t leave the child 
not a minute longer ; Ive kept your bit of dinner all hot for you,—come 

’s a dear!’ 
—_ yr} said Tom, poising his wooden bowl, for a fresh effort, and, ir- 
ritated by his failure, bursting forth upon his wife. “How can I leave 
these gentlemen in their game to attend to you ; come, let’s have no non- 
sense, be off! be uff /”’ ne repeated, clenching his fist, and raising his voice 
to a pitch that called forth from the large man the admonitory remark 
that “easy does it,’’ whilst the little Jew’s eye glittered at the prospect 
of winning his game. 

Bat Gingham was roused, and she went at him fiercely, and at once: 
“ Shame—shame on ye!” she exclaimed, in alow hoarse voice, gradually 
rising, as she got more excited, and her pale features worked with pas- 
sion, *‘ with the child cryin’ at home, and me obliged to come and look 
for you in such a place as this; me that slaves and toils, and works m 
fingers to the bone,’’ holding up her needle-scarred hands to the bystand- 
ers, who were already collecting, as they always do when there is a pros- 
pect ofa row. “Call yourself a man—a man, indeed !—and let your 
wife and child starve whilst you are taking your diversion, and enjoying 
of yourself here? And you too,” she added, attacking the large man 
and the Jew with a suddenness which much startled the former, “ you 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves, you ought ; ee of him here, and 
making of him us bad as yourselves—though perhaps you're not hus- 
bands and fathers, and don’t know no better. Ay,do, you coward! strike 
® woman if you dare! Was it for this I left my place and my missus? 
Oh dear, oh dear, whatever shall . Aes and —— ee her 
apron over her head, sank upon a bench in a passion of weeping, sup- 
ported by a phalanx of matrons who had already collected, and who 
took part in the altercation, as being to all intents and purposes a go- 
vernment question. 

Tom Blacke was furious, of course. Had it not been forthe large man, 
he would have struck his wife to the ground—alas, not the first time, we 
fear, that she had felt the weight of a coward’s arm—but that ponderous 
champion interposed his massive person, and recommended his friend 
strongly “ not to cross the missus.” Truth to tell, Mr. Fibbs had a little 
shrew of a black-eyed wife at home, who ruled the roast, and kept her 
great husband ‘= <ntire subjection ; besides which, like most square, pow- 
erful men, he was a good-natured fellow, though not very respectable ; 
and having won as much beer as he wanted from Tom, willingly lent his 
good offices to solder up the quarrel, which ended, as such disturbances 
——_ do, in a sort of half-sulky reconciliation, aud the wife march- 

g off in triumph with her captured husband. The women, as usual, had 
formed the majority of the crowd, and of course sided with the injured 
lady ; so Tom Blacke, after a few ineffectual threats, and an oath or two, 
left the ground with his still sobbing wife, promising himself an ample 
revenge if she should dare to cross him at home, when there was no one 
by to take her part. 

When they arrived at the desolate room which served them for a home, 
“baby” was awake, and crying noone on | to find its little selfalone. On 
what trifles do the moods and tempers of the human mind depend! The 
child set up a crow of delight to see its father, instead of the hideous 
howl in which it had been indulging, and stretched out its little arms 
with a welcome that went straight to the drunkard’s heart. In another 
moment, he was dancing the little thing up and down in perfect good- 
humour, and poor Gingham, thoroughly overcome, was leaning her head 
against ‘his shoulder in a paroxysm of reconciled affection, and going 
through that process of relief known to ladies by the expressive term of 
“having a good cry.” 

How many a matrimonial bicker has been interrupted and ended by 
the innocent smile of “one of these little ones!”” How many an ill-as- 
sorted couple have been kept from separation by the homely consideration 
of “ what should be done with the children!” How many an evil desire, 
how many an unkind thought, has been quenched at its very birth, by 
the pure, open gaze of a guileless child! The stern, severe man, disgust- 
ed with the world, and disappointed in his best affections, has a corner in 
his heart for those whom he prizes as his own flesh and blood ; the pas- 
sionate, impetuous woman, yearning for the love she seeks in vain at 
home, her mind filled with an image of which it is sin even to think, and 
beset by the hundred temptations to which those are exposed who pass 
their lives in wedded misery, pauses on the very threshold and is saved 
from guilt, when she thinks of her darlings. Sunshine and music do they 
make in a house, with their bright, happy faces, the patter of their little 
feet, and the ringing echoes of their merry laugh. Grudge not to have 
the quiver full of them. Love and prize them whilst you may ; for the 
hour will come at last, and your life will be weary and your hearth de- 
solate when they take wing and fly away. 

So Tom Blacke and his wife are reconciled for the time, and would be 
comparatively havpy, were it not for the grinding anxiety ever present 
to their minds of how to “ make both ends meet’’—that consideration 
which poisons the comfort of many a homely dwelling, and which in their 
case is doubtless their own fault, or at least the fault of the paterfami- 
dias, but none the less bitter on that account. 

“There’s the baker to pay, and the rent,” sighed Gingham, enumera- 
ting them on her fingers ; “ and the butcher called this morning, with his 
account ; to be sure itis but little, and little there is to meet it with. I shall 
be paid to-day for the plain-work, and I got a bit of washing, yesterday, 
that brought me in sevenpence halfpenny,” she proceeded, immersed in 
calculation ; “‘ and then we shall be three-and-eightpence short—three- 
and-eightpence, and where to get it, I don’t know, if I was to drop down 
dead this minate !’’ 

“I must have a little money to-day, too, missus,”’ said Tom, in a hoarse, 

ged voice; “can’t ye put the screw on a little tighter? A man may 
as well be starved to death as worritted to death ; and | can’t face ‘The 
Feathers’ ngnla without wiping off a bit of the score, ye know.” Ging- 
ham’s eye glanced at the Sunday gown, hanging on a nail behind the 
door—a black silk one, of voluminous folds and formiidable rustle, the 
last remnant of respectability left, and che thought that, too, must follow 
the rest to the pawnbroker’s—to that receptacle of usury with which, 
alas! she was too familiar, and from which even now, she possessed sun- 
ary mocking duplicates, representing many a once-prized article of 
clothing and furniture. 

Tom saw and interpreted the hopeless glance : “ No, no,” said he, re- 
lenting, * not quite so bad as that, neither ; I wouldn’t strip the gown off 
your back, Rachel, = if it was ever 80 ; I Latin Nee be see you, that 
was once 80 respectable, going about all in ra e might get on too, 
added he, brightening up, with an expression of d rate cunning in his 
bad eye,“ we might get money—ay, plenty of it, if you were only like 
the rest; you’re too mealy-mouthed, Mrs. Blacke, that’s where it is.” 

“Oh, Tom, what would you have me do?” exclaimed his wife, bursting 
~ afresh into tears ; “we've been honest as yet through it all, and I’ve 

borne and borne, because we were honest. ia work upon my bare knees 
for you and the child,—I’d starve and never complain myself, if I hadn’t 
® morsel in the cupboard, but I’d keep my honesty, Tom, I’d keep my 
honesty, for when that’s gone, all's gone together.” 

“Will your honesty put decent clothes on your back, missus?” re- 
joined Tom, who did not see that the article in question was by any 
means, so indispensable ; “ will your honesty put a joint down before the 
fire, such as we used to sit down to every day, when we was first man 
and wife, and lived respectable? Will your Losesty furnish a bellyfal 
for this poor little beggar, that’s whining now on my knee, for a bit 
to eat.” Gingham began to relent at th consideration, and Tom pur- 
sued his advantage : “ Besides it’s not as if it was to do anybody any 
harm ; there’s Miss Blanche got more than she knowe what to do with, 
and the young gentleman—he’s away at the wars. Honesty, indeed, if 
honesty’s the game you’ve a right to your share, what Mrs. Kettering ia- 
tended you should have. I think I ought to know the law, and the law’s 
on oar side, and the justice, too. Ah! Rachel, you used not to be so dif- 
ficult to come round once,” concluded Tom, trying the the tender tack, 
when he had exhausted all his other arguments, and recalling to his wife’s 
mind, as he intended it should do, their early days of courtship, and the 
carriage of a certain brown-paper parcel by the sea shore. 

But Gingham felt she had right on her side, and when we can in- 
dulge the spirit of contradiction never dormant in our natures, and fight 
under the banner of truth at the same time, it is too great a luxury for 
mortal man, or especially mortal woman, to forego, 80 G ngham was game 
to the last. “No, Tom, no/” she said, steadily and with emphasis, “I 
wont do it, so don’t ask me, and there’s an end of it!” 

Her husband put the child down in disgust, banged his hat upon his 

, 88 ifto go back to “The Feathers,” and was leaving the room, 
when a fresh idea struck him. If he could but break down the barrier 
of his wife’s self-respect he might afterwards mould her more easily to 
his is parpose, and the course he pro to adopt might, at any rate, 
fa im in the meantime with a little money for his dissipation, so he 
turned round coaxingly to poor Gingham, and asked for his bit of din- 
ner, and put the infant once more upon bis knee, ere he began to sound 
her on the propriety of applying for a little assistance to her darling, 
Miss Blanche. “You ought to go and see your young lady, Rachel,’ 
said he, quite good-humouredly, and with the old keeping-company- 
days’ “ smile ;” “ it’s only proper respect, wow she’s grown to be a great 


left with its daddy—a deary,—and you brush yourself up a bit, and put 
on your Sunday gown there, and take a bit of a holiday ; you needn’t 
hurry back, you know, if they ask you to stay tea in the room, and I’ll 
be here till you come home, or, if I’m not, I’ll get one of the neighbours 
tu look in. So now go, there’sa good wench.” 

Mrs. Blacke had not heard such endearing language since the sea- 
side walks at St. Swithin’s,—she felt almost happy again, and nearly for- 
got the “ three-and-eightpence’’ wanting for the week’s account. Sundry 
feminine misgivings had she, as to her personal appearance being suf- 
ficiently fine to face the new servants, in the exalted character of Miss 
Blanche’s late lady’s-maid ; but women, even ugly ones, have a wonder- 
ful knack of adorning themselves on very insufficient materials, and 
Tom assured her the black silk looked as good as new, and that bonnet 
always did become her, and always wou/d—so she gave the child a part- 
ing kiss, and her husband many injunctions to take care of the treasure, 
and started in wonderfully good spirits. Tom’s last injunction to her as 
she departed being to this effect :—‘‘If Miss Blanche should ask how 
we’re getting on, Rachel, you put your pride in your pocket—mind that 
—put your pride in your pocket, you understand!” So the drunkard 
was left alone with his child. 

We have already satd Tom was fond of the little thing—in fact it was 
the only one being on earth that had found its way to bis beart. Man 
must love something, and Tom Blacke, the attorney’s clerk, who had 
married for money as if he had been a ruined - of the realm, cared 
just as little for his wife as any such impoverished nobleman might for 
the peeress with whom his income was necessarily encumbered, but the 
more indifferent he was to the mother the fonder he was of the child, and 
with all his liking for skittles and vulgar dissipation (the whist and 
claret of higher circles), he thought it no hardship to spend the rest of 
the afternoon with an infant that was just beginning to talk. He fully 
intended, as he had promised, to remain at home till bis wife returned, 
but a drunkard can have no will of his own. When a man gives himself 
up to strong drink he chooses a mistress who will take no denial, for 
whom appetite grows too fiercely by what it feeds on, whose beck and 
call he must be ever ready to obey, for she will punish his neglect by the 
infliction of such horrors as we may fancy pictured in the imagination of 
the doomed--till he fly for relief back to the enchantress that has mad- 
dened him, and whilst the poison begets thirst as the thirst craves for the 
poison, the liquid fire poured upon the smouldering flame eats, and saps, 
and scorches, till it expires in drivelling idiotcy, or blazes out in raving 
riotous madness. Mr. Blacke was tolerably cheerful up to a certain point, 
when he arrived at that state which we once heard graphically described 
by the serjeant of a barrack-guard, on whom the duty had devolved of 
skater an inebriated warrior in solitary confinement—* Was he drunk, 
serjeant ?” said the orderly officer. ‘No, sir.” ‘ Was he sober, then?” 
“No, sir.’ “How? neither drunk nor sober! what d’ye mean?” 
“ Well, sir, the man had been drinking, no doubt, but the liquor was just 
dying out in him.” 

So with Tom Blacke—after an hour or eo the liquor began fo die out in 
him, and then came the ghastly reaction. First he thought the room 
was gloomy and solitary, and be got nearer the child’s cradle for com- 
pany—the little thing was again asleep, and he adjusted its coverlet 
more comfortably—ah! that slimy crawling creature! what is it? so 
near the infant’s head--he brushed it away with his hand-- but 
swarms of the same loathsome insects came climbing over the cra- 
dle, chairs, and furniture. Now they settled on his legs and clothes, 
and he beat them down and flung them from him by hundreds, 
shuddering with horror the while; then he looked into the corners 
of the room, and put his hands before his eyes after each startled 
glance, for hideous faces grinned and gibbered at him, starting out from 
the very walls, and mopping and mowing, shifted their forms and places, 
so that it was impossible to identify them. He could have borne these, 
but worse still, there was a Shape in the room with him, of whose pre- 
sence he was fearfully conscious, though whenever he manned himself to 
look steadily at it, it was gone. He could not bear to have this visitant 
behind him, so he backed his chair hard against the wall. In vain—still 
on the side from which he turned his head the grim Shape sat and cow- 
ered and blinked at him. He knew it—he felt it—mortal nerves could 
bear it no longer. He grew desperate, as a man does in a dream. Should 
he take the child and run for it? No! he would meet It on the narrow 
stairs, and he could not get by there-—Ha! the window! bounding into 
the air, child and all, he might escape. He was mad now—he was capa- 
ble of anything. Come along, little one !--they are blocking up the room 
—they cover the floor in myriads—-the Shape is waving them on—light 
and freedom without, the devil and all his legions within——Hurrah ! 

Fortunate was it for the hope of the Blacke family that Mrs, Crimp 





was at this instant returning to her lodgings above, accompanied by 
several promising young Crimps, with whom, as she toiled up the com- 
mon staircase, she kept up a running fire of objurgation and entreaty. 
The homely sounds, the familiar voices brought Tom Blacke to himself. 
The vicinity of such a material dame as Mrs. Crimp was sufficient to de- 
stroy the ideal in the most brandy-sodden brain, and the horrors left their 
victim for the time. But he dared not remain to encounter a second at- 
tack. He could not answer for the consequences of another hour in that 
room alone with the child, so he asked his neighbour, a kind motherly 
woman, and as fond of a baby as if she had not nursed a dozen of her 
own, to keep an eye upon his little one, and betook himself straight to 
“The Feathers’ to raise the accursed remedy to his lips with a trem- 
bling hand, and borrow half-an-hour’s callousness at a frightful sacrifice. 
Tom thought he knew what was good for his complaint, and “clung to 
the hand that smote him” with the confirmed infatuation of a sot. So 
we leave him at the bar, with a glazed eye, a baggard smile, and the 
worm that never dies eating into his very vitals. 

_Ia the meantime Gingham, with the dingy bonnet somewhat cocked up 
behind, and her bony fingers peeping through the worn thread gloves, is 
making her way along the sunny pavement in the direction of Grosvenor 
Square. The old black silk gown looks worse than she expected in that 
searching light, and she feels nervous and shy at revisiting her former 
haunts, nor does she like leaving home for many hours at a time. But as 
she walks on, the exercise does her good. The moving objects on ail 
sides and the gaudy bustle of London in the height of the season, have an 
exhilarating effect on her spirits. It is so seldom she has an outing, 
moped up for days together in that mews, the very change is enjoyment, 
and the shops, with their cheap dresees and seductive ribbons, are perfect 
palaces of delight. She cannot tear herself from one window, where an 
excellent silk for her own wear and a frock “ fit to dress an angel,” as 
she thinks, for baby, are to be sold,én tempting juxtaposition, respec- 
tively fora mere nothing. If she was sure the colour of that silk would 
stand, she would try and scrape the money together to buy it, but a pang 
shoots through her as she recals the fatal “ three-and-eightpence,”’ so she 
walks on with a heavy sigh, and though she knows she never can pos- 
_ it, yet she feels all the better for even having seen such a dress as 
that. 

And these, and such as these, are the pleasures of the poor in our great 
metropolis. Continual self-denial, continual self-restraint, continual self- 
abasement—like Tantalus to be whelmed in the waters of enjoyment 
which must never toach the lip. In the country the poor man can at 
least revel in its freshest and purest delights. We have been told that 
“ the meek shall inherit the earth,” and the day-labourer mending “ my 
lord’s” park fence has often far more enjoyment in that wilderness of 
beauty than its highborn proprietor. While the latter is in bed, the 
former breathes the sweet morning air and the scent of a thousand wild- 
flowers whose fragrance will be scorched up ere noon. The glad song of 
birds makes music to his ear, the whole landscape smiling in the sunlight 
is spread out for the delight of bis eye. Not only the park, and the way- 
ing woods, and the placid lake are his property for the time, but the 
cheerful homesteads and the scattered herds, and the hazy distance 
stretching away far as those blue hills that melt into the sky. He can 
admire the shadows of each giant elm without disturbing himself as to 
which of them must be marked for the axe ; he can watch the bounding 
deer without caring which is the fattest to furnish a haunch for solemn 
dinners and political entertainments, where people eat because they are 
weary, and drink because they aredull. The distant view be looks upon 
is to him a breathing, sparkling world, full of light and life and hope— 
not a mere county subdivided into votes and freeholds, and support and 
interest. His frame is attempered by toil to the enjoyment of natural 
beauties. The wild breeze fans his brow--the daisies spring beneath his 
feet--the glorious summer-sky is spread above, and the presence of his 
Maker pervades the atmosphere about him. For the time the man is 








happy, happier perhaps than he is himself aware of. To be sure he is 
_ mortal, and in the midst of it all he sighs for beer ; yet is his lot one not 
' unmixed with many pure and thrilling pleasures, and if he can only get 
' plenty of work, there are many states of existence far worse than that 
of an English field-labourer. : , 
! Not so with the sons of toil in town—there all enjoyment is artificial, 
' all pleasure must be paid for—the air they breathe will support life, but 
, its odours are far different from those of the wild-flower. Iftheir eyes are 
ever gladdened by beauty, it is but the pomp and splendour of their fel- 
low-creatures on which they gaze with sneering admiration, half envy, 


lady, and come to London. I’ll mind the child at home; it likes tobe | half contempt. If their ears are ever 
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ravished by music, there is a tempt- 
ing demon wafting sin into their hearts upon the sounds—there is a mock- 
ing voice of ribaldry and vulgar revelry accompanying the very concord 
of heaven. What pleasures can they have but those of the senses? Where 
have they to go for relaxation but to the gin-sbop? What inducement 
nave ty to raise themselves above the level of “ the beasts which per- 

Honour to those who are working to provide intellectual amusements 
for the masses, and that education of the soul which places man above the 
circumstances by which he is surrounded! . Much has been done, and 
much is still left todo. Those waves must be taught to leap ever up- 
wards, to fling their separate crests towards the sky, for if the tempest 
should arise, and they should come surging on in one gigantic volume, 
they will make a clear breach wherever the embankment happens to be 
weakest ; and who shall withstand their force.? 

Can we wonder to find the lower classes sometimes discontented when 
we think of their privations and their toils? shal] a man starve with but 
half-an-inch of plate-gJass betwixt his dry, white lips and the reeking 
abundance of luxurious gluttony? and shall he turn away without a 
murmur, die, and make no sign? Shall a fellow-creature drag on an ex- 
istence of perpetual labour, with no pleasures, no relaxations, almost no 
repose, and shall we expect this dreary, blighted being to be always con- 
tented, always cheerful, always reepectful to his superiors? Is it to be 
all one way here below? shall it be all joy, and mirth, and comfort, and 
Soy with the one, and all want, and misery, and grim despair with 
the other? Forbid it, Heaven! Let us, every man, put his shoulder to 
the wheel—let each, in his own circle, be it emall or great, do all in his 
pone for those beneath him—beneath him but in the accident of station, 

thers in all besides—live and let live—stretch a helping hand to all 
who need it--treat every man as one who has an immortal soul—and 
though “ they shall never cease out of the land,” yet will their wants be 
known and their hardships alleviated, and the fairest spirit of heaven— 
angelic charity—shall epread her wings widest and warmest in London 
for the poor. 


MY FELLOW-TRAVELLER AND I. 


To say merely that “it rained,’ does not usually describe the state of 
the weather. There may have been wind at the same time, and the 
rain may have been a compliment splashed against your face or win- 
dow ; or it may have been bitterly cold, and the rain may have counted 
only as an additional discomfort. But on the day I have before my 
memory, itrained and did nothing else. There was neither cold nor 
warmth enough to divert — feelings; there was no breath of air to 
disturb the perpendicularity of the drops; and no prospect of country 
you could see through them. Down came the heavy globules in mathe- 
matical lines; splash went the water against the level road; round 
went the wheels of the vehicle with a monotonous rumble; and away 
bowled we over the wet, steaming. endless plains of the Netherlands 

There was only one passenger with me in the coupée, and he was 
worse than nobody by several chalks. Solitude would have been endu- 
rable; but to be shut up in compulsory companionship with a man 
whose language you cannot speak, and who cannot speak yours, is 
dreadful. I saw the fellow was a Frenchman the moment I set eyes on 
him, and the cool easy impudence with which he said “‘ Pardon /” when 
he knocked my hat from the seat in coming in, confirmed the fact. My 
knowledge of French had been acquired at school, and went only as far 
as reading ; and I could not yet refrain from an insular blush when I was 
obliged totry to wreak my thought upon expression. This individual, 
however, roused me. I looked upon him somehow as an unauthorised 
intruder ; and it was with a reckless air I made a remark to him in his 
own language about the weather—-just to shew him that I could speak 
French if I chose, and didn’t care a snap of my fingers whether it was 
good or bad. I think I said “ Quelle p/uie!’’ I encountered his eyes, 
however, at the moment, and a quiet smile, as he muttered “ Mauvais 
temps!’ demolished me. I bad fallen, doubtless, into some unhappy ca- 
cology ; and we both looked out of the window at the rain—lI to con- 
ceal my confusion, and he, of course, to conceal a sneer, with all the 
distressing politeness of his countrymen. 

A situation of this kind is the more embarrassing that one feels ob- 
liged to say something. Here was a man, a well-dressed, respectable, 
nay rathera gentlemanly person, with intelligent eyes that seemed to un- 
derstand me; and to sit alone witb him, hour after hour, all day and all 
night, without opening my lips, was impossible. He felt this himself—I 
was sure he did ; for whenever I made an attempt, he listened earnest- 
ly, as if anxious to make out what I would be at, without troubling me 
to repeat, and then replied in few words, as if unwilling to exbibit any 
colloquial superiority. I at last began to like the fellow, and to be more 
and more sorry and ashamed that I was uvable to converse with him. 
Sometimes he took the initiative himself; and when I could not exactly 
catch his meaning, always kindly and laboriously repeated what he had 
said, occasionally varying the expression to make it more clear. 

Down came the rain in the meantime, with its steady, etermined, 
mathematical motion—“ quick as lightning, but never in a hurry,” as 
the drill-sergeant says—down, down, down--splash, splash, splash--rum- 
ble, rumble, ramble: it was enough to make one mad. The Frenchman 
gave a heavy sigh, and I echoed it; he got up a half-melancholy, balf- 
comical smile, which I reflected ; he shook hid head, so did I. “ Slow 
work this!” I would have said, only it would have been absurd in French ; 
and he looked as if he would fain have given me the idiom, if I could 
but have understood it. At length the vehicle stopped to take in a pas- 
senger. Here was a chance. The new-comer was a plump, portly, 
handsome dame, who insinuated herself between my friend and me, and 
then expanded till, what with her and the cushions, we felt uncommonly 
comfortable. But she was a German ; and when she bad recovered breath, 
she looked first in the face of one, then of the other, and with an alarm$ 
ing sound of ugh—ah--ob, delivered in the interrogative key, appeared 
to be endeavouring to fish out of us whether we could do anything in 
that line. The Frenchman said, “Je suis faché,” and ‘“ N’entends pas,” 
and I shook my head in despair ; negatives that only excited the risible 
faculties of madame, who went on clearing her throat of its German in 
the midst of explosions of laughter, that made our contiguous sides and 
the cushions undulate in harmony. I verily think she considered her- 
self fortunately placed in having two listeners with no speaker but herself, 
for she rattled away without intermission, interlarding her speech, in com- 
pliment to the Frenchman, with scraps of his own language, so hor- 
ribly bad that even I was amused. We stood it for some time as de- 
cently as possible ; but at last I could not help giving my male com- 
panion the wink, and saying in an under-tone: “ Quelle Frangaise!”’ 
Both of us proved too many for his politeness: off be set with a roar, in 
which I joined from sympathy ; and so we went on all three, talking 
— and German, without listening to either, and laughing ready to 

ie. 

A more interesting episode, however, speedily occurred, for the coach 
stopped to a late dinner. Meals were a grand invention for that kind of 
travelling, although they have now gone the way of all horseflesh. To 
snatch at a morsel as we do now, and devour it like an ogre, is not to 
dine ; any more than to scald the mucous membrane all the way down is 
to get cheered with the cup that not inebriates. The recollection of that 
dinner is enough to disgust one with steam and its headlong haste, and 
make us inquire whetber it is really the grand business of human beings 
to contrive so as to be nowhere at all at any giventime. The bill of fare 
included scores of dishes, in soup, fish, meat, poultry, game, pastry, and 
confections ; all with names that made them ten times more luxurious, 
yet, I must own, so unintelligible, that choice was out of the question. I 
thought of shutting my eyes, and taking something at random; but a 
qualm came over me as I reflected on the stories I had heard of the con- 
tinental cuisine including frogs, snails, and the ox’s liver called vulgarly 
in England cat’s meat. I looked at my Frenchman ; but he was looking 
at me. He would not have begun before me for the world ; and when, in 
hungry impatience, I grasped at somethiag, that turned out to be over- 
done boiled beef under the name of bouilli, so far from staring at me with 
the contempt I perhaps deserved, he helped himself largely to the humble 
fare. Eating, they say, wants only @ beginning. My next venture was 
upon biftik au naturel, then upon cotelettes de mouton, and then upon 
the gigot, which always comes last. The Frenchman, though looking 
with the eye of a connoisseur upon the tempting dishes around him, was 
true to his social principles, and followed rigidly the tastes, extraordinary 
as he might think them, of his fellow-traveller—so that, in the midst of 
all sorts of delicacies we made a magnificent mea! upon boiled beef and 
beef-steaks, mutton chops and leg of mutton. ' . 

After all, it was very satisfactory. We felt ourselves expanding, like 
the German lady—-who had now vanished, for she resided at the place ; 
and we looked at each other with increasing kindliness end good-humour. 
Suddenly the Frenchman filled his tumbler half full of wine, and held it 
out. “4 votre sanié /”’ cried he, and in an instant I was ready for bim, 
and brought my glass against his with, I regret to say, a fatal collision, 
for it smashed it in pieces and spilt the wine. I was bitterly asbamed of 














It was the first time I had practised this fashion, which 
but the conduct 


my awkwardness. f 
they call tringuer, and should have been more cautious ; 
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of my companion was very admirable. He actually seemed to take it all | 


upon himself, begging my pardon in 


me in a friendly way to take wine with bim. The worst of it was, the 


waiters and the other guests were excessively impudent ; not that they | 


said anything--they never do on such but they looked at each 


occasions ; 


other, and then bit their lips, and grinned horribly to repress smile. As | 


for the hostess, who bad been looking at us a good deal, she covered ber 
face with her handkerchief and precipitately left the bar. Both the French- 
man and I were much annoyed, and looked jealously from face to face to 
watch for an occasion of hostilities; but by degrees the thing was forgot- 
ten, and a capital glass of brandy-and-water made us all right. I thought, 
by the way, that my companion would have taken the alcohol neat, for I 
had known his countrymen express great disgust at our weak warm mix- 
ture: but he was a trump throughout, and no mistake. 

Our attempts at conversation while we were at table were very few, for 
I did not like to expose my slight acquaintance with the language before 
a mixed company ; but when we were fairly reseated in the coupée, after 
a plentiful dinner and a reasonable allowance of wine and brandy, we 
went at it again with a will. On such occasions, one has a full, comfort- 
able, jolly feeling, which overthrows the barriers of reserve ; and for my 
own part I talked away as if I was a Frenchman born; only a good deal 
out in the grammar, and idiom, and meaning of words. y companion 
was equally communicative, and although he took great pains with my 
ignorance, but little more intelligible ; and eo we kept hammering at one 
another during a great part of the night with less success than our perse- 
verance deserved. 

Even after I fell asleep, the same thing was continued, for hours in my 
dreams. I thought I was speaking against the Frenchman for a wager of 
a tumbler of wine ; when the contest was over, we each claimed to be the 
winner ; and while struggling for the prize, the glass smashed in our 
hands, and the liquid descended over the whole earth in great, round per- 
pendicular drops. Whereupon I awoke. It was the sound of the rain 
that was in my ears, mingled with other noises--down, down, down— 
splash, splash, splash--rumble, rumble, rumble. Presently the coach 
stopped : we had arrived at the town where I was to lose my companion. 

He was no more than in time for the vehicle by which he was to turn 
off into another route ; and when I stood to see him mount, holding my 
umbrella over his bead, it was with real emotion I bade him farewell. [ 
could not belp thinking at the moment what a pleasant time we might 
have passed, and what « permanent friendship we might have formed, had 
we only understood one anotber’s language well enough to converse 
freely. I thought no more of my ps and qs in French speaking, but 
wringing him by the hand, bade him adieu in my own language. 

“* Good-by,” said I; “ God bless you!’ 

“What!”’ criéd he, in the same tongue, “ are you an Englishman?” 

- " To be sure! and you! O Jupiter—Jovis—Jovi—Jovem—QJupiter-- 
ove!’ 

‘* Montez, monsieur, montez!”’ shouted the coachman. 

“ee a terrible mistake! But you speak the language so admira- 

y en 

“T!—I never tried it till a few days ago, while you seemed an old ex- 
perienced Frenchman—quite a”—— 

“* Montez, montez! Sacré—nous sommes partis! Y—e—e!” 

We bundled him in while the vehicle was actually in motion, and I saw 
no more of my travelling companion. 





AN ENGLISH PRISONER IN RUSSIA. 


Lieutenant Royer, an officer of the Tiger—which grounded near 
Odessa--has published in this volume a narrative of his adventures, 
As the first of many new stories that may be expected about cap- 
tives and their captivities, his relation will be read with curiosity ; 
and it will be found the more amusing because he tells, in so simple 
a manner, what he thought of Russia, of the Emperor, of tha Grand 
Duke and the Grand Duchess, of the Palaces, and of the people who 
live in them and out of them. His candour will appear to some the 
caution of a prisoner on paro/e who had to go back with his book to the 
Czar, and take the consequences ofevery word he had written. But this he 
could not help. The love of scene-painting is strong within him. He 
retains an enviable faculty of believing in theatrical illusions, and was so 
bewildered by the elegant affability displayed at Peterhoff, that he came 
away thinking there was not such a nice set of people in the world as the 
Russian Imperial family. But then there were several reasons why he 
should think so. He was kissed on both cheeks by a Baron—general of- 
ficers were polite to him--the Minister of War held his hand while he 
talked to him--he had his own “ aide-de-camp””—the Grand Duchess her- 
self presented him with a newspaper--three Grand Dukes put him “ quite 
at ease’”’--and the Emperor actually condesended to laugh in his face. 
These circumstances constituted, at least for Lieut. Royer, materials quite 
sufficient for a new faith, and accordingly a rosy glow suffuses all the 
sketches and portraits he has drawn of his captivators. 

The Tiger lay under a cloud of black fog on a sand-bank. A high 
shore was within 150 yards of her, and the * goodlie companie”’ on board 
could discern a Cossack’s lance and two pink parasols on the top of a 
cliff. Men and cannon, however, were fast collected, and while the ship 
creaked as 150 sailors hauled vainly at her cables, a heavy battery was 
planted amid the flower-beds of the Mayor of Odessa’s garden, and began 
to pour hot shot upon her. She was fixed on the shoal, yet her officers 
would not at first surrender. A single gun was brought to bear on the 
enemy ; and, now and then, as the pink parasols were mistaken for the 
colours of new battalions, two or three riflemen aimed at them; but it 
was a hopeless situation, and after a couple of hours the Captain very 
properly struck his flag. As the crew was landed, two British steam- 
vessels arrived to the rescue. The English sailor and the Russian soldier 
were here brought into contrast :— 


“ The officers on board the steamers could not distinguish, in the crowd 
on the beach, their fellow-countrymen, who were bravely carrying up the 
wounded in the midst of a shower of shells, which burst in all directions : 
to avoid which, the Russians bad been trained to lie down flat, on a sig- 
nal being given them to do so; and occasionally the remarkable scene 
was exhibited, of the jolly tars proceeding on their route up the cliff, re- 
gardless of the explosions and shot from the ships, whilst several thou- 
sand Russians were lying flat on their faces,” 


General Osten Sacken, after his prisoners were securely ensconced in 
qnarantine, played a little part of his own, which Lieut. Royer thought, 
of course, was very much like life. 

‘General Osten Sacken paid daily visits to the Captain and officers, 
and to the hospital. He was much gratified at seeing William Tanner 
(who had been wounded, and who recovered) occupied, whenever he visi- 
ted him, in reading his Bible ; and he expressed great approbation of his 
conduct, being himself of a religious turnof mind. Indeed such were his 
kindly feelings and his religious tendency of thought, that he never visi- 
ted the establishment without going to the graves of his enemies, where, 
absorbed in meditation, he might be seen crossing himself and offering 
up prayer to the Lord of Hosts.” 

The curtain being thus drawn up, and the right sort of reporter at 
hand, a Russian drama was forthwith enacted. Ladies brought flowers 
and threw them to the prisoners ; a sentry made no complaint when a 
glass of water was thrown over his head ; and the magnanimity of Pala- 
dins was exhibited by gentlemen in spiked helmets and long grey coats. 
Some of their less humanized notions, nevertheless, peeped out occasion- 
ally from beneath this fascinating decorum. 

“ Signor Cambiaggio called, by desire of General Osten Sacken, to in- 
quire whether we had decapitated the pilot of our ship for having run her 
ashore. We could scarcely understand what he meant, until he explain- 
ed himself by stating that a headless body had been found after we had 
left the ship, dressed in an English sailor’s clothes. Nothing had been 
said on the subject until, about a week after, the head was discovered in 
another part of the vessel. Signor Cambiaggio expressed a kind of 
apology on the part of the General for making the inquiry ; he said that, 

of course we had every right to exercise the powers which our laws 
might grant in decapitating the man ;’ all he was desirous of knowing 
was, whether such had been the case. We assured him that this could 
= be, and that it must have been the body cf some one who, having 
ee preven in robbing the vessel, had returned to it in the garments 
e had contrived to carry off, and in search of fresh plunder ; he must 
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in the streets by the Turkish children, who certainly would not have felt 

such an abhorence of us, if it had not been instilled into them by their 

| parents, who no doubt expressed in private the feelings which were thus 
aped and reflected by their little counterparts.” 


But then, says the prisoner of war, at the opera,— 
“ we bad the satisfaction of lookiug at the ladies through the identical 
opera-glass that had been used by his Excellency Osten Sacken, when 
watching the progress of the attack on the luckless Tiger.” 

What a delightful idea! Yet, among the Lieutenant’s notices of “ our 
civilized enemies,”’ there are some which imply a little barbarism.— 


“ The indifference of the people of this country, generally, to the use of 
water, appeared to me most singular ; indeed, I have sometimes fancied 
that they have an objection to it, for, instead of properly wasbing them- 
selves, I have often seen them satisfied with taking a mouthful of the ele- 
ment, which they would spurt out upon their hands and then rub over 
their faces.” 


Again, the coachman who drove him to Moscow seems to have been a 
savage in Russia, and a coward in Poland. Does Lieut. Royer admire or 
compassionate the “naturally religious” tendency which disposes the 
Russians “to reverence everything that is sacred, and appear to feel a 
superstitious awe towards whatever is respected by others?” However, 
the Emperor’s officials knew what kind of a story their visitor would tel), 
and so they pressed him to record his observations. They said, at St. 
Petersburgh :-- 


“ Ist. That I was atliberty to go anywhere I pleased about the city, 
but was always to be accompanied by an officer. 2d. That I was not to 
communicate with any English subjects, except the Rev. Dr. Law, the 
Chaplain to the Embassy at St. Petersburgh. 3d. I was allowed to have 
any books or papers I chose to ask for, but all letters that I wrote or 
received were to pass through the office of the Commander-in-Chief.— 
To crown their liberality, the Colonel produced a portfolio, with pen, 
ink, and paper, which he placed on the table, recommending me to make 
notes of my residence in Russia.” 

They were quite right in supposing he would not make a bad use of 
his ink, for, on the road to Moscow, “a natural delicacy” prevented him 
from “ keeping any strict account, particularly of places not marked 
upon the postal maps supplied by the Government.” He would not even 
remember a road-side station unless under the Imperial sanction. 

Approaching personages cast their light before them. People who 
amuse themselves in the gardens at St. Petersburgh actually do not fee! 
their “ hilarity diminished,” that is, they are not even slightly paralyzed, 
“‘ by being under the immediate eye of the Emperor.’’-- We learn that the 
Empress once condescended to turn some good folks out of a pavilion, 
which she desired to use.— 

** As an instance of the close contact into which the people are some- 
times brought with the Imperial Family and the Court, who are by no 
means hedged in by restrictive formalities, I may state that it came to 
my knowledge, that, on one occasion, a lady having taken possession of a 
kiosk, where she intended to dine with her children, the servants of the 
Palace informed her that the Empress had determined on occupying the 
place for the day, and politely requested her to move to another part of 
the ground.” 

It is not stated how grateful the lady was ; but the captive Lieutenant, 
being ushered into a ducal drawing-room, noticed how elegantly care- 
less was the disposal of upholstery. Here follows an important ecene :— 

‘“‘T was standing, leaning over a chair and looking out of a window, 
with my back to the door, when I heard these words, in a pleasing tone 
and in good English, with a slight foreign accent :—‘ You are waiting 
for the Grand Duke, I suppose ?’—I turned round, and, alittle to my con- 
fusion, saw three ladies standing close by me. I bowed respectfully to 
the lady in advance, and replied that I had been directed to meet his 
Imperial Highness at eight o’clock. The Grand Duchess, for it was no 
other who now honoured me with her conversation, was accompanied by 
two of her ladies-in-waiting. Her Imperial Highness said she had heard 
of my having been very unwell, all expressed a hope that I was better. 
I replied, that I had only risen from my bed in obedience to the commands 
of the Grand Duke. Her Imperial Highness then informed me that it 
was uncertain when the Grand Duke would return; and added, in the 
most naif manner, that I might know who was addressing me, ‘ Even I 
do not know, and I am his wife!’ I again bowed, when she said that she 
\ should certainly hear if he was detained, and would let me know; she 

recommended me, in the meanwhile, to wait, saying that she would send 
me some tea, and the last English newspaper, which bad just come to 
hand. She then retired, with her attendants, by the door at which she 
had entered, and soon after returned alone, with acopy of the J//ustrated 
London .Vews, which she handed to me, saying, ‘ See! it has not yet been 
opened, and is the last number received.’ ” 

Two tea-pots were next brought in, followed by the Grand Duke. His 
Imperial Highness (the Lieutenant always writes His or Her Imperial 
Highness or Majesty). “ motioned”’ the English gentleman--how pleasant 
to be “ motioned !”,—into a cabinet, where he asked him to sit down, took 
wine on a “ separate table,”’ smoked and talked. 

(We are compelled to postpone the conclusion.) 








MENDACIOUS MENSCHIKOFF—THE RUSSIAN GENERALS 
DETERIORATED. 

The Emperor of Russia is resolved to spare his subjects the keenest 
pangs of unsuccessful war, for, although his army has been defeated, his 
fortress invested, and a great portion of his fleet destroyed, the St, Peters- 
burg Journal continues with unsbaken confidence and complacency to 
record the gratifying progress of the campaign, and to prepare the nation 
fort the eventual triumph of the Imperial arms. Such is the boldness of 
the Russian Generals in telling lies—such is the ability of the Russian 
Government in suppressing truth, that the most calamitous and humilia- 
ting events of the war assume a cheerful and encouraging aspect in their 
hands ; for, although Prince Menschikoff has not yet done much towards 
gaining a victory, no man appears to be more competent to embellish a 
dreary tale of blunders and defeat. The despatch of this commander to 
His Imperial Majesty of the 30th ult., which has been officially published 
in the Journal of St. Petersburg, surpasees all the previous achieve- 
ments of this kind which we have met with. All mention of the Battle 
of the Alma and the march on Balaklava is suppressed, but the Russian 
General informs his Sovereign, that having executed his flank movement 
on Bakshiserai (which he appears, in reality, not to have made at all), he 
was ready to assume the offensive, and that the allies had divided their 
forces, the English having betaken themselves to Balaklava by sea, while 
the French approached the north of Sebastopol, until Prince Menschikoff 
made a movement in advance, when they abandoned that position, de- 
clined the combat, and at last effected a junction with their allies on the 
south. We may safely leave our gallant allies to take a suitable notice 
of the assertion that a French army declined to meet on any terms what- 
ever that Russian corps which had been defeated a week before in the 
strong position on the Alma ; but it belongs to us to repel with equal in- 
dignation the notorious and extravagant falsehood, that the English di- 
vision betook itself to Balaklava by sea. 

It is a part of the ridiculous inventions practised by the Russian Go- 
vernment on the credulity of its subjects to represent the Englishman as 
a sort of amphibious animal, extremely formidable on the ocean, but 
helpless out of salt-water. Hence all the advantages of the war in 
which our forces have borne any part are ascribed to our ships. The de- 
feat on the Alma in attributed to the fire of the steamers, although their 
shells only reached the ravine where a portion of the Russian reserve 
was placed at the beginning of the action ; and again, the movement on 
Balaklava is described as a maritime operation. This astonishing and 
deliberate misstatement, published in the official journal, on the autho- 
rity of a Minister of the Crown and a high dignitary of the Empire in 
command of the Russian forces at the seat of war, is of course intended 
to conceal, at least from the public, the disgraceful negligence and inca- 
pacity which suffered the allied armies to march without a check through 
the whole Russian system of defence. If this be a specimen of Prince 
Menschikoft’s despatches, we fear that until the Czar has the advantage of 
reading Lord Raglan’s excellent reports he will have a most imperfect 
notion of the events of this campaign. We have no wish to lower the 
character of our antagonists, and, on the contrary, we should infinitely 
prefer to stand opposed to men who attach the same meaning as we do 
ourselves to the words ‘truth ” and * honour ;’”’ but, when we see the 
simplest and most notorious facts thus unblushingly distorted, we are 
compelled to believe that the mere perception of veracity is wanting to 
such a Government. Yct in the very same journal in which we find this 
extraordinary communication we read that one Captain Clebow a Rus- 
sian officer, haa been tried by court-martial, and degraded from his hon- 
ours and military rank, for ‘“ untruthfuliess” and improper conduct. Un- 
| less Captain Clebow is the most illused of mankind, he ought to share 
; with Prince Menschikoff the penalty of such an offence. 
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in Europe, it is certain that the military occurrences of the last twelve 
months and the whole conduct of this war on the part of Russia exhibit a 
very striking contrast to the energy of her generals and the tenacity of 
her troops from 40 to 50 years ago. Napoleon used to say that the Rus- 
sian soldier was the only soldier in Europe who bore himself as well un- 
der defeat as afier victory, and who was always ready on the day fol- 
lowing the loss of a great battle to dispute the next inch of with 
undiminished pertinacity. The two fiercest and most indecisive battles 
ever fought by Napoleon were incontestably those of Eylau and the Bo- 
rodino. Nothing could be more bold and skilful than the vigour with 
which Benningsen forced the Great Emperor to quit his quarters in the 
heart of » Polish winter, in 1807, and to plunge into the snow-drifts and 
the gloomy forests which led to the field of Eylau. Already at Paltusk 
and at Golymin Lannes and Davoust had learned to their cost that the 
enemy before them was very different from those Prussian enthusiasts 
whom they had routed and annihilated a few months before atJena. But 
the battle of Eylau was the most formidable check that had yet been 
given to the irresistible military prestige of Nepoleon himself. For 
25,000 Russians who fell killed and wounded on those icy plains 30,000 
French soldiers perished. No trophies were taken on either side ; even 
the field of battle was scarcely held by the French ; and for nine days 
after the action Napoleon was unable to move. The Borodino was even 
more terrible; the armed bosts of all the continent of Eu were ar- 
rayed against Russia under the standard of France, and when they reached 
tce plain before Moscow 125,000 combatants on each side were present 
underarms. The contest was long, obstinate, and bloody beyond all ex- 
perience, even in that age of horrible wars. Upwards of 30 generals 
were killed and wounded on eachside. The number of Russians who 
fell was estimated at 15,000 killed and 30,000 wounded ; that of the 
French at 12,000 killed and 38,000 wounded ; but of these mutilated sur- 
vivors by far the greater number perished soon afterwards, either in the 
fire of Moscow or the horrors of the approaching winter. So nearly was 
the fate of the day balanced that Napoleon hesitated to employ his re- 
serve, because he knew that it was the last hope of bis army, and a battle 
gained at such a price was the warning of impending defeat. 

These memorable events, und the fatal reverses they afterwards brought 
upon the French army, were the origin of the high military reputation of 
Russia in our times, Her generals had displayed great stra saga- 
city in the campaign, and great resources in the field, while her troops 
showed on all occasions an unbroken courage and unflinching endu- 
rance, In the Hungarian war of 1849, in the Turkish pony 0 of the 
past year, and in the present Crimean operations, no trace of these emi- 
nent qualities can be discovered ; and it is contemptible to see officers 
who may have been present ia their early youth at the gigantic battles 
of 1807 and 1812 resorting to palpable deceptions to conceal their 
blunders and their weakness. The first great error of Prince Menschikoff 
was to allow the expedition to land without resistance; again, with his 
superiority in cavalry and the numberof his field guns, joined to a 
complete knowledge of the country, a mere reconnoissance or feint in 
the night of the 14th of September would have placed the allied armies 
in extreme peril and difficulty. He resolved, however, to await their 
march on the Alma, and his position was judiciously chosen; but he 
placed undue reliance on its natural strength, he neglected to cover 
the cliff on his left, he made no use of the cavalry on his right, and 
when the ridge was carried he made no attempt whatever to retrieve the 
fortune of the day. He then abandoned entirely the lines of the Katcha 
and the Belbek, and was so ill-informed of the movements of the allied 
armies that when they advanced through a most difficult country they 
were not only unopposed, but actually routed a division which might 
easily have offered a formidable resistance. The consequence was, that 
while Prince Menschikoff was boasting that he was about to assume the 
offensive, that the English had betaken themselves to the sea, and that 
the French had declined a battle, the allied armies had, in fact, taken up 
an impregnable position, which includes the command of the south side 
of Sebastopol. No general ever committed a greater series of blunders 
in one fortnight, and, if this campaign be compared with the great strug- 
gles Russia has sustained in former times, we are led to the conclusion that 
her military strength and ability have materially declined under the ad- 
ministration of her present ruler.— Times, Oct. 17. 


Che War. 


THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 
The British papers are full of communications, and scraps of informa- 
tion, from and concerning the Crimea. We select a few. 
A Fixe Ixcipent In THE Reserve.—When the fourth division first 











heard the roar of cannon it was at some twelve miles’ distance from the 
scene of action. Double quick march was instantly commanded, and 
when at length it became necessary to take a moment’s repose, the sick 
and exhausted were ordered to step out of the ranks. Although the 
whole division might have been comprised under the latter category, but 
one man presented himself, and a drop of brandy having refreshed him, 
he retook his place. When at length the division arrived on the fleld 
the action was over, but that by no means detracts from the meed of 
praise it has earned. — 

Tue Troops ActuaLLy Encacep.—The order of the divisions from 
rigbt to left was as follows :—On the extreme right were the brigades of 
Sir De L. Evans’s division ; next came Sir George Brown’s division ; 
and on the left of all were the Guards. The 3rd division was in support. 
The 4th division was in reserve. It will thus be seen that little more 
than 14,000 of our infantry were actually engaged with the enemy! Two 
divisions never fired a shot. The victory was won by the Guards, High- 
landers, Light and 2nd divisions, opposed to at least 20,000 Russians, and 
the number of French who disposed of the other 20,000 of the Russian 
army was in like proportion with the bulk of their army. 


Tue 95TH AND 23nD.—The 95th lost six officers killed and 12 wounded. 
It was the maiden fight of the 95th, and they well earned a name to in- 
scribe on the colours, which are so riddled through and through as to 
render the word “ Derbyshire” difficult to be spelt. The greatest loss 
was in the Welsh Fusiliers. Great numbers of them were lying around 
the breastwork killed and wounded ; fcur captains, a major, and the co- 
lonel of this regiment were lying dead together—a ghastly sight! onl 
six of the officers were untouched. A corporal of the 23rd found himself 
alone in the enemy’s battery, and actually bayoneted three men before 
assistance came to him. He was at once promoted to be sergeant, which 
we hope is only a step to further advancement. The gallant 23rd Regi- 
ment of Foot (Welsh Fusiliers), is composed chiefly of Welshmen, and 
distinguished itself in the principal engagements in the last great war, 
ample testimony to their bravery being borne by the glorious names inserib- 
ed upon their colours :-—The Prince of Wales’s Plume ; “ Ich Dien ;” The 
Rising Sun ; The Red Dragon ; The White Horse ; “ Nec aspera terrent ;”’ 
“Minden ;” The Sphinx; “Egypt;”’ “Cornnna;” “ Martinique ;” 
“ Albuera ;” “ Badajoz ;” “Salamanca ;” “ Vittoria; “ Pyrenees ;” 
“ Nivelle ;” “ Orthes ;” ‘* Toulouse ;’’ “ Peninsula ;” ‘* Waterloo.” To 
this glorious list will be added the now famous name of “ Alma,” and, 
we have no doubt, “ Sebastopol.” 


Wuat Tue Buive-Jackets Tuovent or 1t.—Sir Edmund Lyons has 
made himself “ the idol of the fleet,’”’ and has endeared himself to the army 
by his zealous and indefatigable co-operation. He beheld from his ship— 
as did the whole fleet-—the heroic achievements of the Allies at the Alma. 
It has since transpired that the spectacle so stirred the blood, and excited 
the spirits of the crew of the 4gamemnon, that they sent a deputation to 
the Admiral, requesting, as a particular act of kindness and favour, that 
they might be allowed to participate in the dangers and glories of the 
next battle. Let us hope that the gallant fellows will be indulged in the 
wish, and that the army will not monopolise all the glory of routing the 
Russiane. 

Tue ARTILLERY.—The Royal Artillery lost four officers; one of them 
(Captain Dew) had the upper half of his head cut off by a ball. The ar- 
tillery behaved with their usual gallant and indomitable courage ; one of 
the first of the artillery guns that attempted to cross the river Alma had 
one of the wheels of the gun carriage completely destroyed by the shot 
from the Russian guns, while the officers and men were up to their mid- 
dies in the water. Nothing daunted by their position, and the heavy fire 
kept up on them, they promptly set to work, and in an incredibly short 
space of time attached another wheel to the gun-carriage, and marched 
forward to tie scene of action almost as soon as the others. One of the 
officers of the Royal Artillery killed in action wasserving the gun as No. 
3 gunner at the time he was killed. 


“Tue Peor.e in Perticoats.”--With justice we may hardly single 
out names where duty was done by all souobly, but the final charge of 
Guards and Highlanders, by which the battle was decided oa the English 


| side, has placed these fine troops among the foremost u th: story of the 
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. harge of the Highlanders must have been peculiarly 
be. ogo bef asdlens, if we =e judge of the sentiments of all by 
those of one of their Generals, a prisoner on board the J4gamemnon. 
He was found wounded after the battle, concealed with his son under a 
common soldier’s coat, and expressed his satisfaction at having been dis- 
abled by one of the Queen’s Guard. He should not like to have been 
knocked down, he said, “ by any of those people in petticoats.” 

What will be the perplexity of the next Russian General against 
whom the Highlanders appear in full costume, bonnets as well as petti- 
coats! For, according to another anecdote of the day, their gallant 
chief promised to obtain them this favour if they would not pull a trigger 
till they had got within a yard of the Russians, and as they nobly did 
what he asked, who can doubt ‘that he will strictly perform what he 
promised? “I saw Sir Collin Campbell about ten minates after the ac- 
tion was over,” says one letter, “ and he was talking as pleasantly as if 
he was quietly in the club in London.’ About the bonnet and his pro- 
mise, of course. 

PersonaL.—The Hon. Capt. Monch, of the 7th, was pierced by 4 ball, 
which he felt was his death-wound, but, with expiring energy, he drove 
his sword through the heart of the first advancing foeman, while a blow 
from his strong arm levelled another with the ground.—The division was 
ordered to lie down in'a trench, to load. Major Macdonald, the duke’s 
aide-de-camp, with the greatest courage and coolness scrambled out of 
the trench on horseback to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. The instant 
he showed himself a shower of balls and musket bullets was directed 
against him. One of the former struck his charger full in the chest, and 
hurled both horse and rider to the ground. Fortunately Major Macdonald 
was only slightly burt by the fall, and some officers who saw the occur- 
rence rushed to his assistance, and extricated him from his mangled 
steed. With great coolness the major mounted a horse which was offered 
him, and rode back to the trench oon, though the bullets were 
whistling around him in all directions. Instantly afterwards the division 
rose and made a dash up the hill at the batteries. 


Tue Marvetiovs Activrry or THe Zovaves.--The French displayed 
their old and magnificent qualities. They enbanced upon the Alma their 
unsurpassed reputation for courage, nimbleness, and daring. It is almost 
incredible that those Zouaves, who clambered up the steep like goats, and 
sprang upon the armed redoubts with such alert and dashing bravery, 
should then have been facing batteries for the first time. Yet such was 
the fact. The circumstance which distinguishes African campaiga- 
iog from all other is that the Arabs and yles make no use of artil- 
lery. 

Tue Cotours or THe Scots Frsttzeer Gvuarps.—Among the many 
daring exploits of the intrepid men by whose energy and unshaken cou- 
rage the allied arms have been carried to the heights of the Alma, we 
have not heard of an instance which surpasses in coo! daring the conduct 
of Lieutenants Lindsey and Thistlethwaite, of the Scots Fusileer Guards, 
the Queen’s colour being carried by the former, and the regimental co- 
yo wl the latter gentleman. At the moment before the heights were 
gained, and when the deadly struggle raged so fiercely as to make it al- 
most impossible to tell friend from foe, the two lieutenants became sepa- 
rated from their battalion, and found themselves, with the four sergeants 
whose duty it was to support them, attacked by a body of Russians, 
whose commanding officer had led them against the colours. A despe- 
rate conflict ensued, the four sergeants quickly fell under a shower of 
balls. The Queen’s colour, carried by Mr. Lindsey, was torn into stripes, 
being pierced by a cloud of bullets. The staff was shot in two ; still the 
gallant officers persevered, and succeeded in cutting their way through the 
enemy who surroundedthem. They were ably assisted, and at the right 
moment, by Captain Drummond, the adjutant of the regiment, whose 
horse was at that moment shot under him. Captain Lindsey seeing the 
danger to which the colours were exposed, rushed to the relief, and, with 
a revolver pistol, shot three of the assailants. The successful bearers of 
the standard escaped almost miraculously, and succeeded in planting 
their colours on the heights, which bad been then but just won from the 
Russians, Mr. Lindsey having actually climbed the steep face of the hill 
with the aid of the broken staff, while he exultingly waved what remain- 
ed of it, with Her Majesty’s colours, over his head. Neither this gallant 
gentleman nor his equally distinguished companion, Mr. Thistlethwaite, 
received any hurt. oo 

Tue Ficutina Secretary.—Colonel Steele, Lord Raglan’s military 
secretary, was for some time supposed to have fallen. Lord Raglan, in 
the heat of the fight, ordered him to ride to the brigade of Guards and 
give the order to advance, intending, of course, that, the order being 

iven, he should return to his place with the staff. The moment was, 

owever, too exciting for the hot blood of the military secretary, and, 
having given the order of his chief, he rushed forward himself with his 
old battalion, and did not again present himself to Lord Raglan until he 
came to announce that the field was won, and to ask forgiveness for the 
breach of orders of which he had been guilty in joining in the brilliant 
charge of the Guards which so largely aided in gaining the battle. 


A MispLacep Compiiment.—A Russian General was captured at the 
camp. He had heard the firing, and, perfectly confident that the action 
must have resulted in a repulse, came with a single attendant to congra- 
tulate-——as he believed—-Prince Menschikoff upon his victory. To his in- 
tense surprise he was made prisoner, and brought in by Sergeant Trot- 
ter of the Coldstream Guards, who was on duty at the outposts. 


Jack AND THE Muscovite Boors,—All the Russian soldiers wore long 
boots, which our blue-jackets prize, and each man took a pair. The 
mode of measuring was somewhat novel. The sailors sat down, and 

laced the soles of their shoesin opposition with those of the dead, when, 

the length corresponded, the Muscovite was speedily unbooted. 


Tue Dereatep Rossians.—The defeated Russians who crowded the 
field at Alma in all the contortions of the last agony were principall 
soldiers of the 16th and 32nd Regiments. They were mostly very emall- 
sized men, though stout, muscular, and active looking. From their ap- 
pearance there was scarcely a dozen above the age of 25, and the majo- 
rity were much younger. Not a single officer was among their dead, at 
least none that we could recognise as such. They wore short grey great- 
coats, blue coatees, blue trousers, with a narrow red band and stout 
leather boots, reaching almost to their knees. Their stout white leather 
cross belts were scrupulously clean, as was all the rest of their uniform. 
On their heads were handsome black leather helmets, bound with brass, 
and brass chia plates, with a spiked top. In front was a Jarge handsome 
imperial eagle, also in brass, surmounted with a Russian inscription, and 
number of the regiment. Each man also bore the regimental number 
marked on the cloth of his uniform. Their firelocks were old and almost 
worthless, at least compared to our Minié. The stocks were of a light 
dry wood, coloured over—their barrels about six inches longer than ours, 
but not rifled. Their bayonets were wretched, our men broke them in 
their hands. They had large convenient knapsacks of undressed cow- 
hide, rough-looking, light and serviceable. All these were instantly 
broken open by our men, and the contents eagerly scrutinised. Each 
had in it two coarse cotton shirts, two pairs of socks, a pair of cloth mits, 
a strong pair of leather boots, and one pair of trousers. All these were 
arranged in excellent order and beautifully clean. I have seldom seen 
linen cleaner. Nearly every other man’s knapsack contained a pack of 
eards. No books were found except four or five Korans in Turkish and 
Arabic, proving what I previously heard, that we should find many Ma- 
hometans in the ranks of the Russians. 


Tue Gvarps.—Lt.-Col. Cox, of the Grenadier Guards, after leading 
his company gallantly to victoryin the Battle of the Alma, proceeded 
with his regiment in the march to Balaklava, being greatly exhausted, 
and refusing even then to mount the horses readily offered by the staff. 
His strength at length failed him, and, placed on « gun carriage, he was 
conveyed into the Port of Balaklava, and on board the Caradoc, where, 
after suffering, he expired the next morning. His remains were 
buried the next day (the 27th) in an orchard adjoining the quarters of 
Lord Raglan. This gallant young officer was the fourth son of R. H. 
Cox, Esq., of Hillingdon-house, and his untimely and sad end has cast a 
deep gloom over the brigade. He was universally beloved, and the 
Duke of Cambridge and Lord Raglan were among those of his comrades 
in arms who have written to express their sympathy and condolence with 
his afflicted family. 

Among those who gallantly distinguished themselves in the Battle of 
the Alma was Mr. Charles P. Lane Fox, nephew of the Duke of Leeds, 
and late a Lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards, from which regiment he 
retired some months since, but subsequently followed his regiment to the 
East, and was appointed aid-de-camp to Brigadier Beatson, with the 
Bashi-Bazouks, under the title of Yseph Bey. Upon their disbandment, 
however, he landed with the brigade of Guards in the Crimea, and ap- 
een os the battlefield in a shooting-jacket ; catching the first stray 

orse in his path, he was indefatigable in getting up ammunition, and 
was complimented for his conduct by the Duke of Cambridge on the 





field. At the close of the action he was shot through the ankle, and in 
that state bore Capt. Charles Baring, of the Coldstream Guards, who had 
lost his arm, off the fleld. This gallant young volunteer is now lying at 
Constantinople, anxiously hoping his wound will permit his appearance 
in good time at Sebastopol. 
A Narrow Escare.--Viscount Chewton, Scots Fusilier Guards, was 
shot in the leg, and fell. When down, the Russians brutally fired upon 
him and battered him on the head with their muskets, and nothing could 
have prevented his brains being beaten out but the thickness of the cap 
he wore—with ten or eleven wounds on his body, and his left hand lost, 
he still survives. This noble and gallant officer, the eldest son of Admi- 
ral the Earl of Waldegrave, was formerly in the 53d Foot. He served in 
the Canadian Militia at the time of Papineau’s rebellion ; subsequently in 
India, under Lords Hardinge and Gough ; and for services at Sobraon he 
holds a medal. 





THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 


According to the last accounts from the Crimea, which come down to 
the 8th inst, the rear of the army, composed of the Highlanders and the 
Guards, were near Balaklava, in order tu cover from attack the base of 
operations. Ascending the hilly country to the east, by which the com- 
bined armies made their flank march on Balaklava immediately after 
the battle of Alma, the roads are described as — broken up and put 
into a state of defence by the British soldiers—no ordinary effort, and here 
the right flank of the army is protected by the marshy nature of the ad- 
joining ground, and by a defile which leads into the valley of the Cher- 
naya. On the east side of the valley of Inkerman, which is formed by 
the stream of the last-named river before it falls into Sebastopol harbour, 
are a number of heights which command the Russian fortress, and on 
these heights the first division of the British army has taken up its po- 
sition, protected by a steep wall of inaccessible rock, and believed to be 

ond the range of the Russian guns on the opposite side of the valley. 
The French army is represented as occupying the left of our position, 
which places them in contiguity with the deep bays which indent the 
coast on the south, and these afford ome facility for the easy transport of 
the stores and materiai of our allies. hile this position is the strongest 
which the Western forces could secure, it commands the only vulnerable 
point of the town and fortress of Sebastopol, for if these heights had been 
protected by strong batteries, the siege would have been a much more ar- 
duous and bloody affair than it is likely to prove. The absence of this 
precaution on the south-east seems to justify the reproach which bas been 
repeatedly levelled at Russia of late, namely, that every thing is more 
for show rather than for use—-to frighten, not defend. Knowing this fact, 
the fury of the Empevor may be imagined when he heard of Menschi- 
koff’s defeat on the Alma ; it is said to have been something awful, and 
he bas loaded him, report states, with the bitterest reproaches. 

The order of the day issued by the allied generals on the evening of 
October the 3rd, regulating the commencement of the siege, has been 
published, and it seems admirably adapted to the occasion. It points out 
in clear and precise terms how the men are to act during the opening of 
the trenches,—gives directions to the Sappers and Miners, enforces silence, 
and is imperative about the work being carried on with the greatest energy. 
The following will be read with a painful interest :— 


The guard will be posted in rear of the working party, and near to it, if pos- 
sible, under cover from the fire of the place ; if not, they must lie down in order 
of battle, with accoutrements on and each man with his firelock close by him— 
one party, not less than one-third of the forces, absolutely on the alert all throgh 
the night, taking it alternately, ready for an immediate rush on the enemy. A 
sortie is out and on the works in a very short time, and, therefore, the guard 
must be in immediate readiness to attack it without hesitation. Nothing is so 
easily defeated as a sortie, if charged without delay. 


This implies sharp work, and, no doubt, the precautions thrown out 
will be duly needed ; but the affair will come to an end sooner, probably 
than people imagine ; for enough is known to show that there are no forti- 
fications or bastions which can reriously retard the besiegers. A strong 
horse-shoe redoubt in front of the British lines appears to be the most for- 
midable obstacle epoken of, and this will be the first place silenced. We 
presume, from the manceuvre of the Russians, in sinking so many of their 
ships in front of the harbour, that our wooden walls can take no part 
in the action from the sea, but the sailors and the marines will 
be enabled to render excellent service in storming the fortress when 
once the signal is given, for which purpose many of them have been al- 
ready sent up to the heights of Sebastopol, and, true to their traditional 
instincts, are animated with the warmest enthusiasm and the heartiest glee 
at the warm work which lies before them. In this respect the Russians 
are said to present a strong contrast ; for although they may be expected 
to fight desperately, still the result of the Alma conflict has already 
greatly dispirited, or, as the French delight to call it, demoralised them. 
With respect to the movements of Prince Menschikoff, about which some 
of our contemporaries appear so anxious, we attach little importance to 
them ; for unless he can muster an army that can cope with the allies in 
their present almost impregnable position, and thus delay the progress of 
the siege, of which there is not the remotest earthly chance, all the talk 
about reinforcements reaching him may be treated as so much harmless 
gossip.— Liverpool European Times, Oct. 21. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Sir George Grey, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, recently sailed 
from Bristol for the colony over which he is about to preside. ——Kiss has 
completed his large model of “St. George and the Dragon.” We do not 
know its destination ; but the sculptor of the Amazon could scarcely 
have hit upon a finer subject——The dead bodies found amid the ruins of 
the houses, blown and burnt down at -Gateshead and Newcastle, amount 
to forty. For several days bodies of soldiers, police, and labourers, were 
employed in quenching fresh outbursts of fire, and some houses were 
blown up to stay its progrees-At the late election for the county of 
Forfar, Viscount Duncan was nominated by Lord Gordon Halliburton, 
seconded by Mr. David Baxter, and returned without opposition ——The 
wounded at Alma have not been forgotten by the public. Sir Robert 
Peel, in a letter to the Times, remarking that the sick and wounded are 
not well provided for, suggests the immediate raising of a subscription, 
and to begin it forwards a check for £200.——Béranger has arranged 
with a Paris publisher for a volume of Memoirs, to be brought out after 
his death._—A society has recently been formed, under the auspices of 


noblemen and gentlemen, for the purpose of exploring Central Africa, 
with a view to its evangelisation——Government has resolved on placing 
Orkney in a state of defence, by the erection of a fort of a sufficient size 
in the neighbourhood of Kirkwall.——This year, there have been 159,000 
acres employed in the growth of flax, in Ireland ; 16,000 acres less than 
last year, but more than any year preceding that: in 1847 the total was 
only 58,000 acress ——The American clipper-ship Red Jacket arrived at 
Liverpool on the 15th ult., in 734 days from Melbourne. She made the 
run out from the Rock Light to the anchorage at Melbourne in 69} days 
and has completed the voyage out and home in 5 montbs and 11 days, 
this being the most extraordinary performance ever recorded.——Stock- 
holm accounts mention the arrival of Lord Dudley Stuart there; and 
add that he is seriously indisposed.——Lord Charles Wellesley is threa- 
tened with the loss of his eye-sight——For the first time for four hun- 
dred years, a cross was publicly erected in the Turkish capital while a 
funeral mass was read for Marshal St. Arnaud.——The grandson of the 
Prince Jéréme, by his marriage with Miss Patterson, has been honoured 
with the title of Prince Jérome Napoléon Bonaparte, and is gone to the 
East to join his regiment, the 7th Dragoons, in which he has entered as 
Sous-Lieutenant.——Never were female fashions so atrociously unbecom- 
ing and so devoid of taste. Milliners make up bonnets from all their 
sherds and patches of lace and ribbons, and technically call them “ Rem= 
nant Bounets.”’----A publisher here has agreed to pay $75,000 for Bar- 
num’s Autobiography. We know whois wise ; but will the publisher 
or the public be the bigger fool?——Rachel is to come here in Septem- 
ber next. 
—— 

Lieut. Perry's Derence aNp Tastrwontat Funp.-- Windsor, Oct. 13 
—The Mayor of Windsor, Mr. J. T. Bedborough, in accordance with his 
published announcement, is, as far as regards himeelf, about to close the 
subscriptions to the Perry Defence and Testimonial Fund. In making 
up the accounts, it appears that the total amount subscribed is nearly 
£2,100, from which sum there will be deducated 200 guineas for law 
charges, which is exceedingly moderate, and about the same amount for 
advertising and incidental expenses. This will leave a balance in hand 
amounting to about £1,700., which sum will be invested in the joint 
names of Lieut. Perry and the Mayor of Windsor, to be afterwards ex- 
pended in the parchase of his promotion in the army should the verdict 
of the court-martial hereafter be set aside, which it is confidently ex- 








ted will be the case ; but if otherwise, the money will be placed at 
Lieut. Perry’s disposal in promoting his best interests as a civilian. 
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1854. 

The Arabia, Capt. Judkins, arrived here yesterday morning, with the 
Liverpool mails of the 21st ult. The news she brings is interesting rather 
than important, and suggests more than it tells. The public gaze, we 
need scarcely say, is fixed upon Sebastopol ; and reports purporting to 
come thence are palmed off upon the London and Paris expectants, hour 
by hour. We shall not trouble our readers with any of them, content 
with referring to an extract eleewhere, wherein the prominent events 
that are authentically known to have occurred are gathered into a sim- 
ple and comprehensible point of view. It will be seen that the strong 
place has been scientifically and systematically invested, and that there 
is no reason whatever to doubt that it must soon succumb to the vigorous 
and skilful forces set down in array against it. Whether it will yield in 
anticipation of the final storming, or whether it will sullenly abide its 
fate, we cannot undertake to predict. In one sense it is a mere question 
of time ; but since the Victory of the Alma has triumphantly established 
the superiority of the Allied arms, it is to be hoped for the sake of hu- 
manity that the carnage incident to storming may be spared. Many of us 
may per baps thirst, with a sort of savage excitement, for further prodi- 
gies of valour to be performed by Grenadiers, and Chasseurs, and High- 
landers, and Zouaves, and Fusileers, and Tirailleurs ; but it is at best an 
unwholesome longing. We cannot indeed—knowing the recklessness of 
suffering that prevails in Russian Commanders—anticipate that Sebasto- 
pol will surrender at discretion ; we can only express the faintest hope 
that such may be the issue. 

Meanwhile, diplomacy is not at rest in middle Europe. We read of 
Austria and Prussia, until we are weary of wading through an infinity 
of verbiage, attending with such trifling results. The threatened rupture 
between the youthful Francis Joseph and the veteran Nicholas is ever on 
the eve of breaking out. Berlin is at every moment on the point of be- 
ing cemented to St. Petersburg, by a treaty offensive and defensive. As 
regards these two powers, there would seem to be no approximation to a 
definite course; and in truth we can scarcely expect that there should 
be. Other political elements are however in the field. A project has 
been broached for reviving the nationality of Poland; and the King of 
Denmark, who hung back from a junction with the Allies, is unpleasantly 
isolated from his parliament and his people. Both these topics are dis- 
cussed at length in the journals before us; but their complications are so 
man ifold that we are compelled to adjourn any notice of them. Atleast 
to inter pose the barrier of a Polish kingdom between the Czar and West- 
ern Europe will not be the work of a day ; even if the state of affairs be- 
tween the royal Dane and his subjects be brought to the crisis of a revo- 
lution or a coup d’état. 





The great battle just fought, and the great siege just commenced, with 
all their collateral issues, furnish inexhaustible topics for the London 
newspapers, though we cannot, as we have already stated, dwell at any 
length upon them. A word or two, however, on a point much mooted. 
The number of sick and wounded (amounting probably to 2000 men) in 
hospital at Constantinople, has given rise to a large amount of human 
suffering on the spot, and to a vast show of sympathy at home. Asusual, 
there has been much misrepresentation. An outcry has been raised at the 
small allotment of surgical assistance to the necessities of a campaigning 
army, and at the neglect of the Army Medical Department to forward to 
the East the requisite stores and provisions for the sufferers. On the latter 
point the charge has been refuted; on the former the Government has 
not been so much to blame as the hasty censurers endeavour to prove, al- 
though whilst volunteer surgeons are offering their assistance to proceed 
immediately to Constantinople, it does seem that the routine of military 
etiquette has been absurdly interposed, and has thwarted the good-will 
of those who proffered their services. It is stated on authority, that at 
the Battle of the Alma, there was one medical officer present toevery 97 in 
strength, whereas in the Peninsular campaign the proportion was only 
one to 154. It might be added though, that the Duke of Wellington made 
bitter complaints on this score, and absolutely forced the Government of 
his day to be more wise and liberal in its arrangements. 

The intended enrolment of both the Scotch and the Irish Militia shows 
the ministerial intention to be prepared for a long protracted war.—Great 
and perhaps unreasonable diseatisfaction prevails at the intended return 
of the Baltic fleet, with no laurels on the brow of its chief to match those 
won by Lord Raglan. If the occurrence of more important events do not 
prevent it, there will probably be some close questioning of Ministers on 
this head, when the Parliamentary Session commences. In the mean- 
time, if engineering and local advantages have made Sweaborg and 
Cronstadt impregnable, with the means placed at Sir Charles Napier’s dis- 
posal, it’ is cowardly to assail his reputation because he did not, like a 
fool, sacrifice the ships and the seamen of his country. With men of his 
stamp, it requires more moral courage to abstain from an attack, than to 
rush headlong upon destruction. We regret to see a charge in print 
against the Admiral, to the effect that he has not been straightforward 
in his dealings with his French associate. It this be true, a successor to 
Sir Charles must look after the Baltic in the Spring. The British public 





is not in a frame of mind to forgive any risking of the French alliance, or 
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any slight whatever upon their naval service, when their army has been 
so cordially shoulder to shoulder with our own.—The Queen and Court 
have returned to Windsor Castle from Scotland, her Majesty baving on 
her journey Southward paid a visit to Hull and Grimsby. There was o 
grand display of loyal rejoicing ; but at this stirring moment the parti- 
culars do not command attention.—Sir Harry Smith and several other 
officers were sent to Paris, to represent the British army, at the funeral 
ceremonies in honour of the late Marshal St. Arnaud. 





On the 7th ult., we stated editorially that one of our New York con- 
temporaries had charged Mr. Belmont, the U. S. Minister to the Hague, 
with having negotiated a loan with Russia—an indecent act, because it 
would appear to show a sympathy with a belligerent, on the part of a 
neutral power. In the columns whence we quoted, other matters were 
laid to that gentleman’s door which did not concern us, and which conse- 
quently we did not notice ; but we expressed a hope that some explanation 
of the graver charge would be vouchsafed from Washington. It now appears 
in the form of a letter from Mr. Belmont himself, published in the Washing- 
ton Union. The U.S. Minister denies in the most positive language that 
he has transacted banking or exchange business at the seat of his appoint- 
ment, but he preserves an ominous silence in respect to the Russian loan ! 





When the shouts of victory die away, the sobs of the widow and the or- 
phan are heard. This has been the case at home, in connection with the 
fatal though glorious Battle fought on the 20th ult, on Russian territory ; 
and we rejoice to say that the sobs, as well as the shouts, have been 
echoed by our countrymen here.—We have already mentioned the Pa- 
triotic Fund ; and the reader will elsewhere perceive how political and 
other differences have been set aside, under the Queen’s Commission, in 
order to ensure a successful appeal. The British community of New 
York has also made a spirited demonstration of its desire to aid in so sa- 
cred a cause. On Wednesday last a meeting was held at the office of Mr. 
Cunard, for the purpose of setting on foot a subscription, and the result 
will be found in an Advertisement elsewhere. At the meeting, over 
which Mr. Richard Irvin presided, and at which Mr. Edward Cunard offi- 
ciated as Secretary, the following gentlemen were appointed a Commit- 
tee for soliciting donations : Richard Irvin, Adam Norrie, Joseph Stuart, 
William Young, Anthony Barclay, The Rev. John Thomson, D.D., Tho- 
mas Dixon, H. L. Routh, J.C. Beales, M.D., Henry Eyre, W. D. Cuth- 
bertson, Edward Windust, A. Gillespie, James Maitland, Robert Waller, 
John J. Davis, E. Cunard and Richard Bell. 

The writer having the honour to be associated with his countrymen 
above-named, it is almost needless to say that subscriptions sent to the 
office of this journal will be gratefally received.—We will only, by way of 
showing that our appeal embraces every branch of the great British fa- 
mily, remind the reader that the English Grenadier Guards, the Scotch 
Fusilier Guards, and the Welsh Fusiliers, were prominent in the late 
{bloody fight, and predict that the Connaught Rangers and the Inni 
skilling Dragoons will be similarly distinguished on the next occasion. 





It is pleasant to vary the records of battle and the petty details of in- 
ternational bickerings, with mention of a generous deed, nobly perform- 
ed. and with a hearty contempt for reputed jealousy.--On the Fourth of 
July last, the U. S. steam-frigate Susquehanna, Capt. Buchanan, the U. 
S. sloop-of-war Vandalia, and H. B. M. steam sloop-of-war Encounter, 
Capt. O'Callaghan, were lying at anchor before Shanghai. The latter 
ship fired a salute in compliment to the National Day ; and in the execu- 
tion of that duty, a seaman had his arm blown off. Thereupon the offi- 
cers and crews of the two American ships raised amongst themselves the 
very handsome sum of £283 sterling, which was enclosed to Capt. O’Cal- 
laghan in a brief and manly letter, begging that Jack wonld “ accept it 
fcom his brother-seamen as a proof of our heart-felt sympathy.’ Now we 
call that a notable and a graceful deed. There was no speech-making, 
and no fuss; it was all about a poor fore-mast man ; but it was the right 
thing, well done.—Capt. O'Callaghan, in returning thanks on behalf of 
the subject of such liberality, takes occasion to dwell very happily on the 
good will and kindly feelings which exist, and ought to increase, between 
the two nations. We regret that we cannot copy the correspondence. 





Hoaxes are decidedly in fashion ; or it would perhaps be more correct 
to say that, having scarcely recovered from the effects of the late gigan- 
tic one played off with so much success, we have more than usual diffi- 
culty in determining what is true and what false, in the current rumours 
and records of the day. Thus the week now closing has seen in print two 
notices of passing events, on both of which the judgment of a reader 
might well have stumbled. One that wore the semblance of truth turned 

‘out to be a hoax ; one that looked like a hoax turned out to be true. We 
allude in the former case to the report of a prize-fight, said to have been 
fought in the neighbourhood of St. Louis ; in the latter, to certain Reso- 
lutions chronicled as emanating from a number of gentlemen who had 
just crossed the Atlantic ocean in safety. The fight was, we believe, (in 
the classic language of the Fancy) to come off, but it didn’t. The Reso- 
lutions never could have been anticipated ; but they came. We dismiss 
Mr. Hyer and the St. Louis affair as beneath comment, and, were not the 
occasion too sad a one, we should be tempted simply to cite, as the very 
best joke of the season, certain of the views adopted unanimously (?) and 
enthusiastically at a meeting of the passengers by the eteamship Pacific 
from Liverpool, as she entered New York Bay on Monday last. They 
are advertised in the newspapers. 

We had hoped that any further allusion to the distressing loss of the 
Arctic might have been avoided in these columns—unless we had been 
called upon joyfully to announce the safety of some out of the many 
missing, or with an irksome sense of duty to state that a searching enquiry 
was about to be instituted into the circumstances of that disastrous oc- 
currence. The folly of a few unreflecting individuals has decreed other- 
wise ; and we are reluctantly compelled to speak. The passengers then 
above-mentioned, after paying the highest possible tribute to Capt. Nye, 
whose seamanship and worth are widely known, proceed to declare their 
amazement and indignation at the editorial remarks of the Times, Chro- 
nicle, and other London papers, on the recent disaster. They gravely 
state that these journals evince “a sort of fiendish desire to create preju- 
dices adverse to American capacity for ocean steam navigation.” They 
further resolve that, if the British public were capable of sympathizing 
with such views, it would be “ mean to a degree degrading to humanity.” 

Naturally enough, after reading such big words, we turned to the two 
journals in question, and found in them not one single syllable that can 
be so tortured as to justify the allegation of these very indiscreet patri- 
ots. We have not indeed room to quote the articles that elicited such ill- 
timed zeal to fight with a shadow; but we can assure our readers that 
they do not even mention the Cunard steamers, and that they give not the 
remotest hint of international rivalry. It would really seem as though 
the gentlemen under notice had worked themselves up to the belief, that 
the loss of the Arctic was the work of British agency. So groundless in- 
deed is the entire charge and so absurd the manner in which it is put for- 
ward, that the Wew York Daily Times—not being addicted, as our 
readers know, to flattering the Old Country—has trathfully and manfully 
protested against them. It does not see, after carefully re-reading the 
London Times and Chronicle, “ the justice or the propriety of the vehe- 
ment denunciations ” of them, “ nor the provocation for the invidious re- 





ferences which were made,” nor “ anything whatever to warrant the as 
sertion” in regard to “ the fiendish desire.” It avows that “ neither of 
them said anything whatever disparaging to the Arctic as un American 
steamer—while both spoke in the highest terms of the coolness, courage, 
and self-devotion of Capt. Luce.” Is not that sufficient answer? We 
unite with our contemporary in hoping that the publication of these most 
absurd Resolutions is not intended to divert public attention from the 
Causes of the disaster that befel the Arctic. 


Only last week, we remarked that events march rapidly in Canada ; 
and we now find half-a-dozen occurrences simultaneously taking place in 
British North America, the mention of which must be crowded into al- 
most as many lines, though each might furnish a theme for a column of 
dissertation. 

In the first place, we are glad to record that the Legislature of New 
Brunswick has passed the Act requisite for ratifying the Reciprocity 
Treaty. It subsequently adjourned sine die. A defeat of the Ministry, 
that took place at an earlier period of the brief session, does not therefore 
appear to have produced any special political results. 

The Clergy Reserves Bill isstill discussed at great but very natural length 
in the Canadian journals ; though we gladly perceive that the acrimonious 
feeling, which used to predominate in such discussions, is most materially 
softened down. Perhaps the real novelty on the subject is a publication at 
the eleventh hour by the venerable Dr. Strachan, Lord Bishop of Toronto— 
not only a protest against the measure as a whole, but an emphatic condem- 
nation of some of its details, and a warning voice to the Roman Catholics 
of Lower Canada that their turn will come next, if they do not unite in 
changing its most objectionable features. Such extracts as we have seen 
evince a remarkable aptness for political as well as polemical argument. 
—Ere the one fruitful source of discord is finally settled, the new Go- 
vernment is about to try its hand on the other. Mr. Drummond has in- 
troduced aseries of Resolutions in the House of Assembly preparatory 
to the Seignorial Tenures Bill. 

We have also, somewhat late in the day, to notice that the Cana- 
dian Government bas once more anticipated the complete operation of 
the Reciprocity Treaty, by determining to admit at once from the U.S., 
free of duty, the articles exempt by that agreement, under bond that the 
duties shall hereafter be paid if the Treaty be not perfected within six 
months. We have already expreseed our doubts of the propriety of this 
sort of forestalling ; but we presume that on such a point the Canadians 
are the best judges of their own interests.—The terrible railroad accident 
in C. W. excites our liveliest sympathies; but it may well be believed 
that we have no great reluctance to crowd out its harrowing details,— 
Sir Edmund Head and family left this city on Wednesday, for Boston, on 
his way to his new seat of government, The precise time of his induction 
does not however seem to be known. 





Cincinnatus went back to the plough, and the Hon. Solon Borland bas 
gone back to pharmacy. An Arkansas paper discloses this important 
fact to Little Rock and its suburbs; and New York journalists make 
merry over it for the benefit of the world at large. We only trust that 
the Doctor, in dispensing professional relief to the afflicted, will make some 
amends for the mischief which he occasioned, whilst clothed with diploma. 
tic responsibilities. At any rate he will scarcely find another Greytown, 
in the region where he is now settled. 


Columbia College celebrated its hundreth anniversary on Tuesday. 
There was an Oration by the Rev. Dr. Williams ; a meeting of the Alum- 
ni; and a Dinner at the St. Nicholas Hotel. The late unfortunate differen- 
cs in the establishment seem however to have deprived this interesting 
occasion of much of its ée/at. It will be remembered that a religious 
elem ent was introduced into the election to a Professorship of Chemistry. 
We allude to the discord thence ensuing. 





The Crystal Palace was closed, save for the removal of goods, on Tues- 
day last. The best proof of the public’s estimate of its loss may be found 
in the fact that the $100 stock, which at one time was sold at $175, was 
lately valued at 14. Nevertheless, we shall sincerely regret if the chan- 
ces of an auction should cause its removal from this city. Can it not be 
brought to life and favour again, under better auspices ? 


PRusic. 


SawrRamipe.—There was 4 large, fashionable, and critical audience at the 
“ Academy of Music,’’ on Monday evening, to witness the first produetion there 
of Rossini’s “‘ Semiramide.” The brilliancy of the auditorium was well match- 
ed by the gergeous spectacle eastward of the foot-lights, as ne pains or rea- 
sonable expenses seem to have been spared in the getting-up of this grand 
Opera. Of this more anon ; for the present we must be permitted to say a few 
words of the work, and its composer. 

One of our contemporaries falls into an error in alluding to Semiramide as 
“ the best and atest” of Rossini’s Operas. It was brought out in 1823; and 
between that year and 1830 he produced numerous other clever lyrical works, 
among which we may name the “ Siege of Corinth,” (1825), ‘* Comte a’ Ory,” 
(1828), and “ William Tell,” (1829.) Rossini is the acknowledged father and 
representative of the modern or rather present Italian Opera. We may be 
accused of heresy, but as our opinions—being the utterance of only one person, 
after all—will always be taken by our readera ad vasorem, and valued in pro- 
portion as our antecedents may have created confidence in us, we never hesi- 
tate to give them plainly as occasion offers. Rossini possesses in a pre-emi- 
nent degree all the excellencies of his country, all the richness of melody and 
song ; in the latter his resources are inexhaustible, for their variety is always 
flattering to the ear’and impressive upon the mind. His melodies remain lin- 
gering upon uneducated ears long after thesound has died away. This it was, 
that from 1815 to 1830 made him supreme ruler of the lyric stage. But on the 
other hand, the great maestro possesses all the faults, all the wants of his eoun- 
try. There is no depth of expression in his lyrical works, no well defined 
delineation of historic or dramatic characters. He neglects dramatic life 
and stage progress; most especially in his serious Operas. He is simply 
and essentially a natwraltst devoid of philosophy, and never regards the seve- 
rer and more earnest demands of musical art in his more pathetic works. In 
these he seems to have utterly forgotten all esthetic laws as applicable to his 
art. Witness, in proof of this, the passionate and pathetic portions of Semira- 
mis, which are of the same style and manner as “ Gazza Ladra,” a semi- 
comic Opera. Look even over his Stabat Mater,a sacred music-poem, and the 
imagination may easily trace waltz melodies, marches, and drinking chorusses 
there in abundance. But let us not be misunderstood. His genius is great, 
and with Beethoven, who in everything is his direct antipodes, he embodies and 
illustrates the musical excellence of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The greatest proof of his wondrous genius lies in the faet, that for so long a 
term of years,even with his imperfect studies, (when compared to many of his 
contemporaries) he has so much enriched the musical library and répertotre, 
with continual and ever acceptable novelties. His creative powers in this, have 
shewn themselves almost inexhaustible. His forte, however, is solely in the 
comic ; in this he always abounds in geniality, clear, sparkling, and—ever- 
vescent. 

A clever modern writer and acute critic says of him with much truth: 
“ Rossini is the composer especially created for the epoch of the Restoration. 
After the great political movements at the beginning of the present century, 
the world sought easy rest, and the indulgences, comforts, and genial joys of 
peace. Rossini supplied that want; and hence we can explain how it hap- 
pened that his reign just lasted to the period, when new inspirations and excite- 
ments in the political life of nations awoke other dormant powers. Then he 





proved incapable to keep pace with newer movements ; his deficiencies in the | 





deeper paths of hisart incapacitated bim from being the musical interpreter ' 











of the spirit of his age, or to respond to the higher demands of advanced artistic 
intelligence.” 

In none of his grand, serious, or sacred works has Rossini shown the super- 
excellence his admirers claim for him ; and if among his latter works Stabat 
Mater and William Tell, have received great and marked attention, it has been 
more the polite attentions due to the author, than the recognition of their in- 
trinsic merit. 

Bat enough of dissertation. Come we to the realities of Fourteenth street. 
The scenery, in an artistic point of view, reflected the utmost credit on the painter, 
as did also the costumes and mise en scéne on the stage manager and others 
concerned. There were indeed a few outré things observable—such as a Gothic 
Hallin the reign of Semiramis, a modern Italian villa in the “ hanging Gar- 
dens at Babylon.” “ La Sicilienne” danced en costume in the royal presence, 
4000 years before the christian era, and musicians with green and gold-rimmed 
spectacles in the Babylonian Horse-Guard-band. But n'imyporte. 

Madame Grisi, the sole and particular star of the evening, shone in all the 
splendour of her majesty. We never saw artiste more grand, impressive, or 
beautifal. In this ré/e she was perfectly at home, and displayed more atyle, 
school, and voice, than ever before. Here and there only, and the instances 
were so rare that we scarcely ought to refer to them, her voice from over-ex- 
ertion appeared somewhat thin and reedy. This was especially observable in 
the passage in the first act, when after the Quintette she announces Arsace as 
her choice for future King and husband. Her Bel raggio lusinghier was ad- 
mirably sung, and the occasional and judicious use, in this and in the Quar- 
tette, of her exquisite mezza voce, to which speciality we have heretofore 
alluded, told with glorious effect. But to speak frankly, Madame Grisi—and 
we are sorry to say it—had the whole weight of the Opera upon her own 
fair shoulders, for all the others parts were but indifferently filled. To create 
a success in this entourage was a great triumph; and that triumph belongs to 
her, and to her alone. 

Miss Donovani, as Arsace, was likea fish out of water. We would not wrong 
this truly pleasing and modest artiste, whom we confess we judged somewhat 
too severely on her début, (as she really has much improved on hearing her 
oftener) but it was positive cruelty to cast her for Arsace. With the best in- 
tentions in the world, she is by nature utterly incapable of giving an idea of 
the music or character of the rd/e, and thus one-half of the enjoyment of the 
Opera was lost. The Giorno d’ Orrore Duo was positively sung by Grisi alone, 
at least as far as our ear could catch the sound. The Grand Scena Eccomi 
a/fine in Babilonia, with the Aria Ah! quel giorno ognor rammento, though 
transposed, was utterly ineffective, missed (of course) its accustomed encore, 
and brought back regretful remembrances of Alboni, and even of Pico's Ar- 
sace, of ten, years ago at Palmo’s in Chambers street. 

Signor Susini as Oroe was acceptable and pleasing, although all wrong in 
the Quintette, when he succeeded in putting himself and every body concerned, 
all out. This however occurred on the first night, and it is to be presumed 
would not occur again, Signor Fabricatore as Jdrenws bears a striking resem- 
blance in personal appearance and grace (?) to Signor Forti of Astor Place 
memory, but is far behind Forti in voice or artistic ability. If Fabricatore 
could be induced to remove from his mouth or throat that large sponge, which 
he seems to sing through, we might form an opinion of the quality of his voice. 
—Signor Bernardi too as Assur, was unsatisfactory, especially when we re- 
member that Badiali isin town. He was uncertain in his part, is an inelegant 
and bad actor, and seemed painfully to strain a small voice after grand effects. 
In his great scene with Semiramis in the second act, the unsurpassed Grisi in 
her imperious and haughty grandeur, seemed to frown him positively out of 
sight.—The Orchestra on the first night was nothing to boast of, as it played 
roughly and unevenly. The same, though ina lesser degree, may be said of the 
chorusses, which were not as steady as we could have wished. The military 
band on the stage, a portion of the Seventh Regiment band (Noll’s). did its 
duty manfully and was much admired. We regret to learn of Signor Mario’s 
continued indisposition. 





ErsFeip’s Sorrees.—We were mistaken in stating last week that Mr. Eis- 
feld gave no classical Soirées this season. By a subscription list now before 
us, we perceive that his fifth season, (for which he has secured quite an array 
of vocal and instrumental talent) commences on Thursday, 16th November, at 
a new Concert Room, No. 16 Bond Street.—Our mistake was natural, as the 
Mollenhauers were giving their classical evenings in the room heretofore used 
by Mr. Eis field, and as the latter was so tardy in issuing his prospectus. 





Brawta. 


[Alva, in deference to his more important rival Alma, surrendered last week 
at the point of the bayonet. After a brief but exciting conflict, the remnants of 
his column were captured by the Allied armies. He intends occupying the po- 
sition once more, and this week marshals his forces in two columns instead of 
one. The first despatch published below is historically interesting. It is em- 
phatically a document. ] - 

The leading event of my week has been the withdrawal from public life of 
the public’s servant—the Rhinoceros. This interesting quadruped, obey- 
ing the stern dictates of a dark destiny, is about being knocked down at auc- 
tion. I feel a chaotic amount of regret at this occurrence. The Rhinoce- 
ros I loved. He came (to the Museum) at a time when my lacerated breast 
yearned for Rhinoceroses. It will be remembered by those who mark the deep 
pathos of daily life—it will be remembered, I say, that about three months ago 
certain surcharged, Balder-like, agonies of grief burst into Alva’s column of this 
paper. The Fell Destroyer had smitten one of the prized friends of my youth 
~-The Rhinoceros of Broadway had died. Yes, that friendly, docile brute who 
had assuaged all my theatrical sorrows—who was the consolatory stimulant 
to me, that brandy is to ether men who “ drink” between the acts of Mr. For- 
rest’s performance,—that friendly, amiable, domestic, intelligent brute had 
died miserably in acellar. I attended the last sad rites ; I saw him lugged out 
with vile hempen ropes ; I heard that he was to be stuffed—and not without 
joy, for the prospect of his hide still left me something to cling to. I then 
bade him a sad farewell, and abandoned myself to grief. What Shakspeare 
was to the intellectual world,—was that Rhinoceros to the physical,—a type of 
perfection. As a discreet critic—emulous of models--I felt that I had lost a 
standard. In time, another Rhinoceros made his appearance. All the reft 
tendrils of my bereaved bosom gathered round that Rbinoceros’s stalwart 
frame. Now he has gone too. Gone to be sold. At auction. To the highest 
bidder ! 

The next event that has deeply impressed me during the week is the per- 
formance of a good melodrama at the Metropolitan Theatre. I went there one 
evening (perhaps for solitude) and saw the “ Courier of Lyons.” This drama 
is founded upon a remarkable trial which took place at the close of the last 
century, whereby a gentleman's life was judicially sacrificed in consequence of 
his remarkable resemblance to a notorious assassin, for whom he was mista- 
ken. This fact is well authenticated. Indeed the grandson of the victim 
writes to the authors of the drama, expressing “‘ the liveliest gratitude for the 
interest they have attached to his unfortunate ancestor,—an unhappy victim 
of a most lamentable judicial mistake.” 

As in the ‘‘ Corsican Brothers,” there are two heroes in this drama, both 
sustained by the same actor. Mr. Eddy is alternately the victim and the as- 
gassin ; the resemblance consequently is most natural. Three acts and ten ta- 
bleax exhaust the inventive genius of the French authors. Some of the situa- 
tions are terribly intense, and throughout there isa marvellous display of dra- 
matic ingenuity. I am not particularly fond of French melodrama, but coldly 
and critically there is much to admire in the construction of this piece. 

The “ Courier of Lyons” is better acted than any play I have yet seen at the 
Metropolitan Theatre. Mr. Eddy, as Lesurgues the victim, and Dubose the as- 
sassin, played with great quietude and effect. This gentleman possesses all 
the elements of popularity, and, if he is discreet in eschewing bad habits con- 
tracted elsewhere, will tend in a great measure to ensure the success of the 
Theatre. Mr. Boniface performed the part of a Magistrate excellently well in 
the first and second acts, but lost his dignity, and was altogether too vocife- 
rous in the third. The sternness of Justice should never degenerate into irrita- 
bility. Mr. Thomson, as the father of the victim, was good. I would say the 
same for the “ funny man,” Mr. Tozer, if he had not gagged himself out of my 
good graces. Why is this intolerable habit sanctioned by the management? 
There are but two “ feminines” in the piece ; both well sustained by Mesdames 
Woodward and Jordan. 
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The scenery and costumes a 
sible improvement in this respect. Altogether the “ Courier of Lyons” is—! 
repeat—the most creditably rendered piece I have yet seen at the Metropolitan 
Theatre. It gives me hope.—On Monday evening, Mr. and Mrs. Fisher Baker 
made their appearance here as “ stars.”’ The gentleman is not so good as Mr. 
Eddy, and the lady certainly not better than Mrs. Conway—why then are they 
stars? 

Those charming little pets, the ‘“‘ Bateman Children,” are now perform. 
ing at Niblo’s. I sympathise with the popular prejudice against precocities, | 
bat those pretty little chits fascinate me. No one should miss the opportunity 
of seeing them. 

At Mr. Wallack’s we have had a repetition of ‘“‘ London Assurance,” and 
a new faree. The comedy has proved a highly successful revival, and attracts 
unusually large audiences. It is too late in the day to volunteer any remarks 
on the merits of this work. For better or worse, it seems to be wedded to the 
stage, and will evidently live and die respected. Being purely a work of ima- 
gination, I should not be surprised if it retained the stage for some years to 
come. 

It is excellently got up at Mr. Wallack’s, and strongly cast, Wallack’s Daz- 
zie is a gentlemanly piece of dashing acting. Lester as Charles Courtly wore 
a coat that has driven me to despair, and performed with great spirit in it--as 
any one could. (Mr. Lester's tailor is worthy of immortality.) 

The two characters most likely to excite criticism—-are Sir Harcourt Courtly 
by Brougham, and Mr. Adolphus Spanker by Vincent. The latter is not good; 
he exaggerates, gags, and swears too much. Several other artists at this es- 
tablishment are succumbing to the latter weakness. I would advise them to 
calmly study the philosophy of oaths. They would soon perceive that there is 
no intrinsic humour in the expletive d—n. A certain unctuousness expended 
on the word may provoke a laugh, but it is a very one-sided affair. Lean men 
however always swear viciously and not unctuously; therefore lean men should 
be fined for indulging in the habit. Mr. Brougham’s Sir Harcourt is a good 
and clever impersonation of the character. It is I imagine somewhat difficult 
for an actor in a peculiar line to gain a proper amount of appreciation in a 

new range of parts. The patriotic Breugham is indissolubly associated with his 
countrymen; in whatever he does we expect the brogue, and are disappointed 
if we have it not. For this reason perhaps, I was dissatisfied with Sir Harcourt 
on the first night. He has since wonderfally improved in my estimation, and 
I now think that he is quite as good as any other Sir Harcourt we have had 
lately. I have nothing to add to my remarks of last week anent Miss Rosa 
Bennett. She satisfies the audience, and keeps criticism at arm’s length in 
this piece. 

The farce to which I have referred is called ‘‘ Done on both Sides.” The 
plot turns on the mutual deceptions of a gentleman who wants to marry into a 
family, and the family who want to marry the gentleman. Both family and 
gentleman pretend to an amount of respectability not their due, and impose on 
each other amusingly. A country cousin, who happens to come up at this pre- 
cise period, becomes a victim to both, and is done on both sides, as the title 
hints. This farce is excellently written, but belongs to a school nearly extinct. 
Messrs, Stewart and Vincent have good parts, and make the most of them—ra- 
ther too much indeed. Mr. Stewart, by the way, is one of the recent additions 
to Mr. Wallack’s troupe, and is a promising actor; has a pleasant voice, and 
seems to know what he is about. He played Cool in “ London Assurance” 
admirably. 

The Tempest has been revived at Mr. Burton’s and attracts immense audi- 
ences. ALVA. 

One of those delicious old dramas, which has been comfortably buried for 

the past fifteen years, was dug up by Mr. Wallack on Wednesday evening. It 
is called “ The Brigand;” is in two acts, with a small quantity of original 
music, and a deuce of a deal of swagger in it. Massaroni, the Brigand, is Mr. 


Wallack’s original part. Fifteen years ago I can imagine that Mr. Wallack. 


had the lithe robustiousness, the large animal vigour, necessary for the part. 
But now he has not. Time has extracted some of the suppleness from his 
limbs, and angularities are a consequence. It would be folly to say that Mr. 


re not what they should be; but there iaasen Ball, Esq. The preamble of the document states that many of her Majesty’s | ordered to be brought forward in like manner.—The four scre 


subjects, being anxious to testify their loyalty and love by a just and 

genenerous benevolence towards the widows and orphans of those who have 
fallen in battle, it is expedient to take measures for the safe custody and ap- 
plication of the funds that may be subscribed for this puapene, To this end 
the above-named Commissioners are appointed. Capt. Fishbourne, R.N., and 
Capt. Lefroy, R.A., are appointed secretaries—Any three of the Commissioners 
form a quorum. The Aldermen and Recorder of London, the Lord Mayors of 
Dublia and York, the Mayors of other towns, the Lords-Lieutenant and Sheriffs 
of counties, the Governors-General, Governors, and Lieutenant-Governors of 
Colonies, are Commissioners in Aid, charged with the formation of Local Com- 
mitteesin their several districts. 


Avy. 

Major-General Sir Harry Smith, G.C.B., has receatly resigaed the com- 

mand of the forces in the Western districts of Eagland ; and it is under- 

stood that he is to succeed to the command of the Northern and Midland 

districts, in the place of the Earl Cathcart, G.C.B., whose period of ser- 

vice is completed. Sir H. Smith, it is said, will probably take up his re- 

sidence in the neighbourhood of Longsight, near Manchester.—Serjeant 

Carns and three privates of the Royal Sappers and Miners, have embark- 

ed for the Crimea. They have with them four complete sets of diving 

apparatus, and a voltaic battery, to be employed in blowing up the ves- 

sels sunk by the Russigns at the entrance of the barbour of Sebastopol. 
Sergeant Carns is a very clever and experienced non-commissioned offi- 
cer. The privates are all experienced divers.—-The following officers are 
under orders to proceed forthwith to the Crimea: The Hon. Ashley Pon- 
sonby, M.P., Grenadier Guards; Lt-Col. De Bathe, Lt-Col. Fordyce, 
Capt. P. Paget, Capt. Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest, Lt. Gregory, and 
Lt. Farquharson, Soots Fusilier Guards. 80 men of the former and 150 
of the latter are also ordered out. In addition to the draughts of the 
Guards, the following detachments will embark: 7th Fusiliers, 2 ser- 
geants, and 80 men; 19th Regt., 2 sergeants and 80 men; 23d Fusiliers, 
2 sergeants and 100 men ; 33d Regt. 2 sergeants and 100 men; 88th, Ea- 
signs Kenny and Preston, and about 80 men; 95th, Lieut. Probart, 2 
sergeants and 80 men.—The 46th Regt. has sailed for the seat of war.— 
Capt. Milman, 5th Fusiliers, has been appointed Assistant Military Secre- 
tary to Major-Gen. Hay, Commander of the Forces in Mauritius. 


Wan-Orrice, Oct. 20.—-7th Regt of Ft; Lt Tyron to be Capt, w-p, v Hon 
Monck, killed In action 23d Ft; Maj Lysons to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Chester, 
killed in action; Capt Herbert to be Maj, w-p,v Lysons. To be Capts without 
ur; Lt Hughes, v Sutton, dec; Lt Bulwer, v Herbert, prom; Lt Torrens, v 
n, killed in action; Lt Jervoise, v Evans, killed in action; it Drewe, v Co- 

nolly, killed in action. To be Lts without par; Dyneley, v Hughes, pro; Sec 
Lt Poole, v Bulwer, pro; Sec Lt Thomas, v Torrens, pro; Sec Lt Mostyn, v 
Jervoise, pro; Ens Horsford, v Drewe, pro; Ens Millett, v Radcliffe, killed in 
action. To be Ens without pur; H cliffe, Gent, v Miliett. Tobe Lt with- 
out pur; Ens Bigge, v Sir W N Young, Bart, killed in action. 33d Ft; Eas Si- 
rec, to be Lt, w-p, v Montagu, killed in action. 55th Ft—To be Capts without 

ur.—Lt Hume, v Brvt-Maj Rose, killed in action; Lt Bissett, v Schaw, killed 
naction. To be Lieuts without pur; Ens Twysden, v Hume, pro; Ens Eseha- 
laz, v Bissett, pro. 93d Ft; Ens Cooper to be Lt, v Abercromby, killed in ac- 
tion. 95th Ft; Lt Charlton to be Capt, v Dowdall, killed in action; Lt Henry 
Fester to be Capt, v Eddington, killed in action. To be Lts withoat pur; Ens 
Braybrooke, v Charlton, pro; Eas Bazalgette, v Foster, pres Eas Hill, v Pol- 
hill, killed in action; Ens Boothby, v E W Eddington, killed in action; Ensign 
Probart, v Kingsley, killed in action. To be Ens withont pur: C Parkinson, 
Gentav Braybrooke, pro. Ceylon Rifle Regt; Sec Lt Watson to be Lt w.p, v 
Braybrooke, killed in action. 


War-Orrice, Oct. 20.—2d Regt of Drags; Lt and Adjt Miller to be Capt, 
w-p, Vv Freeman, dec; Reg Serj-Maj Moodie to be Cor, w-p, and Adj. Sth Lt 
Drags; Lt Reilley to be Capt me v Longmore, dec; Cor Heneage to be Lt, 
w-p, v Reilly; Reg Serj-Ma) Reilly, from 4th Lt Drags. to be Cor w-p, and Rid- 
ing Master, v Heneage. 13th Lt Drags; Regl Serj-Maj Gardner to be Cor w-p, 
and Adj. 4th Regt It; Serj-Maj Connell to be Qtmr, v Leahy, dec. 7th Ft; 
Lt Persse to be Capt w-p, v the Hon C Hare, died of wounds. 10th Ft; Ens 
and Adj Cardew, to have the rank of Lt; Ens Mitford to be Lt w-p, v Wardlaw, 
died of wounds; 30th Ft; Maj Mauleverer to be Lt-Col w-p, v Hoey, dec; Brvt 
Maj Sillery to be Maj w-p, v Mauleverer; Lt Green to be a w-p, Vv Sillery; 
Ens Harcourt to be Lt w-p, v Green. 55th Ft; Serjt-Maj Williams to be Ens 
w-p, v Twysden, pro. 95th Ft; Lt Macdonald to be Adj, v Kingsley, killed in 
action. . 

War-Orrice, Oct. 20,—6th Regt of Drags; Lt Wheatcroft to be Capt b-p, 
v Hon H Rowley, who ret; Cor Rawlinson to be Lt b-p, v Wheatcroft. Cold. 
stream Regt of Gds; Lt and Capt Mackinnon to be Capt and Lt-Col b-p, vy Cum- 
ming, who ret; Ens and Lt the Hon W Wellesley to be Lt and Capt w-p, v 
Cust, killed in action; C Fox, Gent, to be Ens and Lt w-p, v Hon Wellesley; 





Wallack does not play it well. An artist of his calibre cannot do anything 
badly. What I mean to say is that in a character like the Brigand, where phy- 
sical perfection and daring alone command, Mr. Wallack is not so good as his 
son Mr. Lester would be. 

The Drama itself is in all essential respects a very stupid one. There is ac- 
tually no plot until the end of the second act, when the dramatist asif con- 
science-stricken makes an effort to enlist our sympathy, by discovering that 
the Brigand is somebody else’s brother, said somebody else having previously 
caused the Brigand to be riddled with bullets from an extravagant number of 
muskets. This portion of the work is excessively affecting, particularly as the 
muskets “ go off” on the stage.—The manner in which this piece has been pro- 
duced will insure its success. The first act abounds with situations of pictu- 
resque beauty ; the groupings are admirable ; the dresses excellent. Any ar- 
tist who wants a thoroughly effective tableau for his canvas should see the 
Brigand. He will be rewarded. The new scenery by Mr. Isherwood is in his 
best style; but I must direct attention to a trifling misconception in the second act 
—* The Gardens of the Prince.” Nature does not give Brussels carpet (if she 
did she would be sold by the yard at an awful sacrifice), and it is not customa- 
ry even for a Prince who drinks Tokay to carpet his gravel-walk. Inasmach 
as the gorgeous pattern of this drawing-room necessity detracts from the excel- 
lence of Mr. Isherwood’s scene, I would suggest that it be removed or some 
green baize spread across it. 

The new comedy at this house maintains its wonted position—as an announce- 
ment. I suppose it is still in an active state of preparation. Perhaps it will 
be produced this year. We may all live to see it. 


Art is long and life is fleeting, 
And our hearts though stout and brave 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


Miss Agnes Robertson, the most charming, piguante, uproarious little come- 


dienne on the stage, is playing a star engagement at the Broadway Theatre. 
It 
displays in a great degree the versatility of Miss Robertson’s talent ; but this 
talent was never intended for “ star” purposes. It is too delicate, too subtle, 
too refined, and altogether too good for the gross contact of excitement-seeking 
audiences. Supported by a company like Mr. Wallack’s, Miss Robertson would 


The ‘‘ Young Actress” has been, so far, the most successful of her revivals. 


be the rage. 


On Thursday evening Planche’s old burlesque, the ‘“ Invisible Prince,” was 
Played. Excepting Miss Robertson (and occasionally Mr. Davidge) no one ap- 
peared to have the faintest idea of what a burlesque meant. The “ Invisible 
Prince” has been localised by some enterprising author, to whom I offer my 


congratulations on having accomplished a tolerable rhyme to Nebraska ; thus 


ask a 
braska. 





(Laugh.) 


The Bateman Children are still at Niblo’s. On Monday they appeared in a 
new drama called ‘“‘ Young America”—which is trash. The children played 


deliciously however, and made it successful. 


Mr. Burton has not produced any thing new, to the time of writing. Jerrold’s 


Comedy of the “ Heart of Gold” was announced for last evening. 


ALVA. 


THE LaTE LysANDER Toompson.--We notice that a Benefit for the large 
and impoverished family of this excellent actor is about to be got-up by his 
friends. We sincerely trust that many of our readers will recognise the merits 


of the deceased, by being present when the Benetit takes place. 





Appointments. 


Tue Parrioric FunD.—The Gazette contains Her Majesty's Commission 
for the establishment of a ‘‘ Patriotic Fund,” under the immediate patronage 
of the Queen. The Commissioners are Prince Albert and the following noble- 
men and gentlemen :—The Duke of Newcastle, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Seymour, the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Aberdeen, 


the Earl of Hardwicke, the Barl of Chichester, Eari Nelson, Earl Grey, Vis 
count Palmerston, Viscount Combermere, Viscount Hardinge, Lord Rokeby 
Lord Colchester, Lord Panmure, Lord Seaton, Lord Saint Leonards, Lord Rag 
lan, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Colonel Lindsay, Sir James Graham, Right Hon. H 
T. Lowry Corry, Right Hon. E. Ellice, Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, Sir J 


Pakington, Sir R. Throckmorton, Admiral Sir W. Parker, Admiral Sir T. B. 
Martin, Lieutenant-General Sir J. Burgoyne, Lieutenant-General Sir H. D 
Ross, the Lord Mayor of London, Joseph Hume, Esq., T. Baring, Esq., J. G 
Hubbard, Esq., J. W. Patten, Esq., S. M. Peto, Esq., E. B. Roche, Esq., and J 


Ensign and Lieut the Hon R Drummond to be Lt and Capt b-p, v Makinnon; 
Cornet Baillie, from 6th Dragoons, to be Ensign and Lieut b-p, v Drummond. 
16th Ft ; StaffSurg of Sec Class, Swan, MD, to be Surg v M‘Illree, prom. 
18th Ft; C Hotham, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 26th Ft; Lt Chute to be Capt, b-p 
v Brvt-Maj Frend, who ret. 30th Ft; Ens Sillery to be Lt, w-p, v Luxmore, 
killed in action; Col-Serj Thompson to be Ens, w-p, v Sillery; H Erskine, Gent, 
to be Ens, b-p. 36th Ft; Lt Monroto be Capt, b-p, v Evans, who ret; Ens 
Dashwood to be Lt, b-p, v Monro; F Harris, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Dashwood. 
52d Ft; oy oF Dick, from 77th Ft to be Capt, v Luard, who ex. 58th Ft; Lt 
Herbert to be Capt, w-p, v Westropp, decd; Ens Harrison to be Lt, w-p, y 
Herbert; W Owen, Gent, to be Ens, b-p. 59th Ft; Col-Serj Shepard to be Bus 
w-p. 60th Ft; Serj-Maj Kelly to be Qt, v Berry,dec. 65th Ft; W Wnxham, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p. 67th Ft; Col-Serj Coxen to be Ens, w-p; A Robertson, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Disney, who ret. 73d Ft Lt Barnes to be Capt, w-p, 
v Brvt-Maj Wellesley, dec; Brvt-Lt-Col Clements, from RC R Regt, to be Capt 
v Brvt-Maj Walker, who ex; Ens Young to be Lt, w-p, v Barnes. 77th Ft; Lt 
Kent to be Capt, w-p, v Crofton, dec; Capt Luard, from 52d Ft, to be Capt, v 
Dick, who ex; Ens Orpen, to be Lt, w-p, v Kent. 8ist Ft; W Franklyn, Gent, 
to be Ens b-p, v Deans, pro. RC K Reg; Brvt-Maj Walker, from 73d Ft, to be 
Capt, v Brvt-Lt-Col Clements, who ex. 

osPiTaL StaFF.—Surg Mclllree, from 16th Ft, to be StaffSurg of First 
Class; Assist-Surg Saunders, from 47th Foot, to be Staff'Surg of Sec Class, v 
Swan, app to 16th Foot. 

Royat Recrent or ArTILLERY.—First Lt Pennycuick to be Sec Capt, 
v Dew, killed in action at Alma; Sec Lt O'Hara to be First Lt; Sec Lt Lyle, 
to be First Lt, vy Walsham, killed in action at Alma; Sec Lt Griffiths to be First 
Lt, v Cockerell, killed ia action at Alma, 


Corrs or Roya. Enoinegenrs.—Brvt-Col Hall to be Col, v Brig-Gen Tylden, 


deceased. 
Navy. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS— COURTS: MARTI&L, 


The Courts-Martial on the Arctic Navigators have been brought to a 
conclusion. Captains M‘Clure and Kellett, Commander Richards, and 
Sir Edward Belcher, were required to answer, before a naval tribunal, 
for the abandonment of the vessels entrusted to their respective charges, 
The cases respecting the three first mentioned distinguished officers was 
merely formal, They had acted under the orders of superior officers, and, 
indeed, had no option whatsoever. The discoverer of the North-West 

assage was more critically circumstanced than the others. Only four of 
Bis men volunteered to remain, while it would have taken at least twenty 
men to bring the vessel home. The Investigator had been actually in the 
ice no less than two years and nine months ; her extrication was hopeless, 
and Captain M‘Clure and his brave followers'well deserved “ the highest 
commendations for their exertions,” an addition which the Court very 
properly appended to the verdict. 

In Captain Kellett’s and Commander Richards’ case there was com- 
paratively no responsibility. These gallant officers had the direct orders 
of Sir Edward Belcher, who did not think proper to consult them on the 
matter. That officer acted ex mero motu, on his own sole authority, with- 
out according the slightest weight to the opinions of men who, although 
under his command, were just as competent as himslf to arrive at a 
sound conclusion. This rather arrogant self-sufficiency led to the result 
which might have been different if the advice of his coadjutors had been 
asked and taken into consideration. The distinguished officers were, of 
course, fully and honourably acquitted, and, asin the case of Captain 
M’Clure, a short complimentary address was made by the President of the 
Court to each on receiving back the swords they had worn with so much 
honour to themselves, and satisfaction and advantage to their country. 

Sir Edward Belcher was also acquitted, but not quite so clearly or 
satisfactorily. The finding was qualified by a declaration that “he 
should, if circumstances admitted, have conferred with Captain Kellett.” 











w despatch 
cruisers, drrow, Beagle, Lynx, and Viper, are by this time with the 
fleet in the Black Sea, with eight of Lancaster’s guns, to assist in the 
bombardment of Sebastopol. Twelve more gun-boats are ordered.—The 
Lords of the Admiralty have agreed with the Prussian government to ex- 
change the Thetis, 36, at Davenport, for two gun-boats.——The Collossus, 
81, screw two-decker, Capt. Robinson, has sailed for the North American 
and West India station, to reinforce Rear Admiral Fanshawe’s squadron. 
The Termagent, 24 screw, left for the same destination a few days pre- 
viously. 
Retvrn or Surps rroM THe Bautic axp Wuite Seas.—Several ves- 
sels have arrived home, including the Cumberland, 70, the Ajaz, 60, the 
Eurydice, 26, the Miranda, 17, the Brisk, 15, the Volcano, Valorous, 
and Zephyr, steamers, and the Bel/eisle, hospital ship. Two or three of 
the steamers will probably go to the Black Sea. 


Fioative Barrertes.—Mesers. Green, of Blackwall, Messrs, Wigram 
& Co., and Messrs. Smith, have each received orders from the Govern- 
ment to build several new war vessels of a peculiar construction. The 
new floating batteries are to be flat-bottomed and to have three keels. 
The vessels must be of sufficient tonnage to carry a small description of 
fort constructed of iron and wood. It is stated that three hundred and 
fifty tons of iron will be used in the construction of each fort, and that its 
iron walls will be everywhere nine inches in thickness. The forts are to 
be mounted with cannon. The destination of the new floating batteries 
is believed to be the Baltic. 


A TRIFLE For THE East.—One of the finest howitzers ever cast, weigh- 
ing 125 cwt., or 6 tons and one-quarter of a ton, is now in progress of 
being mounted at the Royal-Arsenal, Woolwich, on a solid bed for ser- 
vice on board a war steamer, where from its appearance it will be fitted 
in the same manner as bombs are. The howitzer has a bore of ten inch- 
es, and an elevation which will give it a very long range. Howitzers of 
the above-powerful nature, if stationed on floating batteries with attend- 
ant steamers, or fitted with steam means of propulsion, would soon ée- 
stroy the strongest fortifications — : might be brought against, the sphe- 
rical solid shot fired from that description of ordnance being upwards of 
100 lbs. weight. 

Promotions FoR THE Crimean War.—We have much gratification in 
announcing the promotion of the two lieutenants who were so prominent- 
ly mentioned in Lord Raglan’s despatches, to the rank of commander, 
viz.: Lt. S. H. Derriman, commander of the Caradoc, who was appoint- 
ed by Admiral Dundas as bis pry hy prone came at the battle of the 
Alma, and Lt. F. A. Maxse, one of the juniors of the Agamemnon, 91, 
who returned through the forest with Lord Raglan’s despatches, and thus 
enabled the Agamemnon to reach Balaklava at the desired moment. 
The latter’s promotion will be to “ brevet rank,’’ to be confirmed as soon 
as he has served his full time of two years as a lieutenant.—Promorion : 
Commr. Otty to be a Ret, Capt. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Lieuts : J. Reid from the Hannibal, 90, at Sheerness, to the 
Colossus, 80, screw steam-ship, at Portsmouth ; Hon. Walter C. Talbot to the 
Hannibal, 90 ; Hogge from the Formidable, 84, at Sheerness, to the Wellesley, 
72, at Chatham ; Balfour from the Ajaz, 60, to the Hannibal, 90 ; Hon. Arthur 
Hay, from the Vestal, 26, on the North America and W. I. station, to the Ajaz ; 
Philips (1854), from the Nankin, 50, at Chatham, to the Excellent, gunner 
ship at Portamouth ; W. G. England to the Nankin ; W. A. Smith to the Val- 
orous, 16, at Sheerness ; W. J. R. Card to the Termagant, 24, se st frigate, at 
Portsmouth ; P. Palmes to the Royal William, 120, at Devonport. 


Obituary. 


Tue Eant or Asincpox.—The demise of the Earl of Abingdon, took 
place on 16th ult., at Wytham Abbey, about three miles from Oxford. 
His lordship was in his 71st, year, and was lord-lieutenant of Berkshire. 
He is succeeded by his son, Lord Norreys, who represents the borough of 
Abingdon in Parliament. 

GENERAL Sir Gorpon Drummonp, G. C. B.—This veteran officer died on 
9th ult., aged eighty-three. He was the senior general in the army, 
which he entered in 1786. He served in Holland in 1794 and 1795, and 
was present at Nimeguen during the siege and at the sortie. In 1801 he 
accompanied the expedition to Egypt, and was present in the battles of 
the 13th and 21st of March, also at the battle of Rhamanieh, and at the 
surrender of Grand Cairo and of Alexandria. Sir Gordon saw much ser- 
vice in the American war, and commanded in the action near the Falls 
of Niagara, where he was severely wounded. By his death the colonelcy 
of the 8th Regiment has become vacant. 





Sir Wiiutam Youne, Bart.--This young Baronet, one of the gallant 
23rd Regiment, who met so glorious a death on the heights of the Alma, 
was the eldest son of the late Sir William Lawrence Young, Bart., by 
Caroline, his wife, daughter and co-heir of John Norris, Esq., of Hughen- 
den House, Bucks. He wasborn 15th January, 1833, and bad consequently, 
only recently completed his majority. The Baronetcy, to which he suc- 
ceeded in 1842, was conferred in 1769, on his great-great-grandfather, 
Sir William Young, Lieut.-Governor of Dominica, a descendant in direct 
line from Sir John Young, Kant. who accompanied Mary, Queen of Scots, 
as her Chamberlain, on her return from France to Scotland in 1561, and 
received from her the grant of the manor of Leny. 


Tue Lirerary Critic or THE “ Times.’’—We have to record the death of 
Mr. Samuel Phillips, the editor of the Catalogues of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. Mr. Philips was a writer of much ability—the author of pa- 
pers in Blackwood, in the John Bull, in the Morning Herald, and in 
other Tory organs. He died at Brighton, suddenly, on the 14th inst., 
from hemorrhage of the lungs, aged 39. 

Mr. Phillips was a member of the University of Cambridge, although he 
did not take a degree there. He entered at Sydney Sussex College, but 
left before completing the period necessary for graduation. He devoted 
himself afterwards entirely to literature, and achieved a lucrative success. 
Persons who were well acquainted with this author and his writings were 
always struck with the completeness which he displayed in whatever he 
undertook. He always exhausted himself in whatever he wrote. He 
made no pretensions to profound scholarship, but he did better without it. 
He forgot nothing, and never had occasion to regret that anything which 
proceeded from his pen was less perfect than after-consideration could 
have made it. His intellect was not of the highest order, nor were his at- 
tainments extensive ; but he was able to bring to bear all the powers of 
his mind upon whatever subject he chose to illustrate. He wrote chiefly 
for the periodical and newspaper press. His “Caleb Stukely,” written 
for Blackwood’s Magazine, was reprinted some time back, and Messrs, 
Routledge have lately published a collection of tales he wrote at various 
times for the same periodical.— Daily Vews, Oct. 17. (‘Phe studious care 
with which mention of the Times is here avoided is worth notice Mr. 
Phillips was the reputed literary critic of that journal.) 


On the 25th Sept., of cholera, after the battle of the Alma, having carried the 
Queen’s colour of the 19th Regiment on that day, W. F. H. Phipps, aged 19.— 
At Balaklava, Lt.-Col.Augustus Cox, Grenadier Guards.—At Shirley, near 
Southampton, George Baring, Esq., aged 73.—At Rothiemay House, Banff- 
shire, A. Francis Tayler, formerly Major of the 26th Regt. of Foot, brother-in- 
law of the Earl of Fife.—At the battle of the Alma, Lt. Cockerell, R. A., aged 
19.—On board the Andes, from wounds received in attacking the Russian en- 
trenchments, on the heights of the Alma, the Hon. Charles Luke Hare, Capt. 
of the 7th Royal Fusiliers, and brother of the Earl of Listowel.—Jn the Black 
Sea, of cholera, the Hon. R. J. Annesley, Lt. in the 11th Hussars, third son of 
the late Earl Annesley, and brother of the present Earl.—In camp, at Varna, 
Lt. Tayler, of the 55th Regt.—On board H. M.’sship Sidon, off the Alma river, 
John Mitchell, M. D., Staff Surgeon, Lord Lucan’s Cavalry Division.—At Den- 
nington, the Hon. and Rev. F. Hotham, Canon of Rochester.— At Newark-upon- 
Trent, J.T. Terrewest, Esq., late Major, 34th Regt.—Of cholera, on board the 
Orinoco, off the river Katcha, Lt.-Col. Sidney Beckwith, Ist Battalion Rifle 
Brigade.—At Littlebourn Rectory, Kent, Capt. W. James, h.-p., 3d or Scots Fu- 
silier Guards.—Ensign Paynter, aged 18, 26th Cameronians, killed in the dis- 
charge of hisduty, at the calamitous fire at Newcastle-on-Tyne—In London, 





He was simply “acquitted,” without the words “fully” or “ honour- 
ably ’’ being inserted in the finding, and his sword was returned without 
a single word of any kind from the President. These were trivial but 
unequivocal indications that a// was not as it should be, and that, al- 
though Sir Edward Belcher had not violated his instructions, or exceeded 
the discretion reposed in him, he might have acted more efficiefitly and 
judiciously. There was not sufficient to warrant a direct censure, nor 
was there anything to call for compliment on his services. He was on 
his trial, and he received the benefit of the doubt.—London Sun, Oct 20. 


P Already active preparations are being made at the dockyards with 
a view to have our naval force in the most efficient condition for under- 
taking any operations that may be thought advisable in the spring. The 
Centurion, 70; Cornwallis, 70; Hastings, 72: Pembroke, 72; Hawke, 
72; and Russell, 72, are all ordered to be razed and fitted with screw 
propellers for service as block ships. Four other 70-gun vessels are 








Charles Lucas, Esq., formerly of the 9th Regt. Light Dragoons.—At Northamp- 
ton, Major fshenn, fate of the 79th Highlanders.—On board the Andes, from 
wounds received in action at the Alma, Lieut. R. Wardlaw, 19th Regt.—At 
Paris, Capt. E. Wilson Kenworthy, of the Queen's Guard, G. A.—Near London, 
J. Sparshott, Esq., R. N.—At Albury Park, the Lady Harriet Drummond, aged 
71,--At Westgate, Wakefield, Lt. H. Walker, R. N.—At East Tithersley House, 
General Yates.—Count Rossi, married in 1838 to the Duchess of Lucca, daugh- 
ter of the Duke Louis I. of Parma, and mother-in-law of the present King of 
Saxony, has died suddenly of cholera at Venice—General Joseph Chlopicki, 
who was “ dictator’ of the patriots at the commencement of the Polish 
revolution, died, at Cracow, on the 30th September.—At Nottingham, Capt. 
Martin, R. N. and C. B., who was appointed Captain Superintendent of Dept- 
ford victualling and dockyards in January, 1853.—-In London, Mrs. Liston, Wl- 
dow of the celebrated actor.—In the Crimea, since the Battle of the — 
Lieut.-Col. Hoey, of the 30th Regt.; Capt. Freeman, of the Scots Greys; my 
Longmore, of the 8th Hussars; Lieut. Irwin, of the 13th Light Dragoons; = a . 
Wardlaw, ofthe 19th Ft; Ens Phipps, of the 19th Ft; Ens Johnston, 0 “ 
30th Ft; Quartermaster Lehay, of the 4th Ft.—At Philadelphia, Mr. Joseph 
Sill, the President of the St. George’s Society. 








1854. 
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New Books. 


Tue Poerry or Germany. By Alfred Baskerville. New York, 
1854. R. Garrigue.—We do not know to what nation Mr. Baskerville 
belongs. He dates his preface from Marienburg, near Cologne ; but 
whether he be German, Briton, or American, there is no evidence before 
us in his meritorious and most acceptable publication. It consists of se- 
lections from upwards of seventy of the leading poets of Germany, with 
translations into English verse. The original text is confronted by the 
author’s rendering, on the opposite page; nor can we sufficiently com- 
mend this vis-d-vis method of bringing the twoat once under the eye. As 
might have been expected where so obviously bold a step is taken, faith- 
falness and closeness are the distinguishing characteristics of the transla- 
tor. There is no effort at rising beyond hissubject. He is content to be 
conscientious.—We published recently one charming littie specimen of 
the style and manner of Mr. Baskerville, who is more happy in propor- 
tion to the simplicity of his subject; and we regret that we have not 
room for another one to-day. In the meantime, this work—which by the 
way is particularly well got up—should be in the hands of all students 
of the German tongue, and of all lovers of the German Muse. 


Tux Scuoo. ror Poumcs. By Charles Gayarré. New York. 
1854. Appleton & Co.--This “dramatic novel,” as it is called on the 
title-page, is worth a reading, inasmuch as it unsparingly holds up to 
public execration the basenesses and the littlenesses, to which the players 
in the game of politics are too frequently compelled to resort. For, al- 
beit the scene is laid at Baton Rouge in Louisiana, there is no reason to 
suppose that venality and unscrupulousness are more especially rife in 
that section of the country than in many another. Due allowance must, 
of course, be made for the exaggeration incidental to dramatic form ; but 
even with this, the author so thoroughly lays bare the miserable arcana 
of the “ School,”’ that the impression he produces is humiliating to the 
last degree. The sting of the satire is in its truthful foundation. We 
should have been glad to see it repudiated by the press ; but, on the con- 
trary, so far as our observation has extended, it has been received with 
an assenting, though uncomfortable shrug of the shoulders. Reader, you 
may be thriving or unfortunate ; you may have too much work thrust upon 
you, or too much leisure on your hands—thank your starsif you can keep 
aloof from the chicanery and degradation of the small fry of trading poli- 
ticians. 


‘Arrasa ; A NoRWEGIAN AND LapLanp Tate. Translated from the 
‘German of Theodore Miigge, by E. Joy Morris. Philadelphia. 1854. 
Lindsay & Blakiston.—Rarely of late years has a more origina! or more 
powerful novel issued from the press. It tells of men and scenery, of 
which the most of us are profoundly ignorant; and whilst the animate 
material is so ably handled, that one perceives at a glance the author’s 
familiarity with human nature in general, the localities are incidentally 
described with such closeness and graphic skill, that one needs not the 
assurance of the Preface that the author is personally acquainted with 
them. The period at which the story dates isabout a century ago, when 
Norway and Lapland were under the rule of Denmark, the wretched 
Lapps, or inhabitants of the latter, being treated with insolence and cru- 
elty by the stronger and coarser settlers on the borders of the North Sea. 
There is, moreover, no little dramatic talent exhibited in the weaving of 
the threads of the plot. Beginning there is, and middle, and end; and 
the characters come and go and pass onwards towards the dénouement, 
in an order seldom indeed preserved by our modern novelists, but one 
that enchains the reader’s attention. There are come moral truths also 
elaborated, which it were well to impress upon the mind--truths politi- 
cal and truths social, both tfeated in a manner at once forcible and fresh. 
We do not mention these qualities or peculiarities by way of recommend- 
ing “ Afraja’’ to the ordinary devourer of works of fiction; but because 
we consider it entitled to something beyond ordinary praise. 


Tur Lire anp EpistLes or St. Paun. By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, 
M. A., and the Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A. New York. 1854. Scrib- 
ner,.--It would be presumption on our part to attempt a critical exami- 
nation of such a work as this. Todo it justice would require great Bi- 
blical knowledge, extensive familiarity with classical literature, much 
research, undivided attention. To none of these gifts or opportunities 
can we lay claim: but we love to see scholarship go hand-in-hand with 
piety : and we are glad, therefore, to know that many competent re- 
viewers amongst our own countrymen have bestowed unstinted eulogies 
upon this effort to “ give a living picture of St. Paul himself, and of the 
circumstances by which he was surrounded.” In fact, nothing short of 
decided success at home could have justified the New York publisher in 
risking so expensive a work. It comprises two large octavo volumes 
averaging 500 pages each, and is embellished with a profusion of wood- 
cuts and maps. It is the result of the joint labours of the authors above- 
named, the former being a late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the latter the Principal of the Collegiate Institution at Liverpool. 
From the commendations alluded to, and from our own casual glances, 
we may safely pronounce it a most valuable addition to the studio of the 
Clergyman or the library of the Christian gentleman. 


Memorrs or CeLesratep Cuaracters. By A. De Lamartine. New 
York. 1854. Harpers.--Twoduodecimo volumes that may well attract 
attention, for they add much varied historical knowledge, and an unu- 
sual freedom from national prejudice, to all those graces of style through 
which Lamartine has achieved a high place in Letters. The Memoirsare 
entirely unconnected one with another ; but it is the author’s theory, 
put forth for the nonce, that history can and will be best studied through 
the medium of biograpby. At any rate, the dozen men and women here 
brought under the reader’s notice, though mostly old acquaintances, will 
take a fresh bold of the reader’s memory.—The work has been issued in 
England, and if we remember rightly, has been very well received there. 
The translation is said to be from the pen of Lamartine’s English wife. 
We borrow a few extracts, which will be found in that portion of our pa- 
per usually devoted to magazine articles and the like. 


Dar-Dreeams By a Buttenrly. Kingston, C. W. 1854. J. A. 
Creighton.—A little volume of speculative philosophy, imbued with 
much thought and some fine feeling, but emothered under a limping at- 
tempt at a metre that was not worth attempting. The anonymous author 


must have read much and reflected much ; yet must he be a poor judge 
of rhyme and ibythm. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE SCHOLAR FOR THE THIRD AND 
LAST TIME. 

Although Mr. White’s idea of a “ briefrejoinder” be somewhat peculiar, 
and his plea for “ mere justice” be altogether inadmissible, we give a 
final proof of our “ courtesy,” which must however terminate herewith, 
We omit only one paragraph from the following lengthy letter. It re- 
lates to the use of the term “ bigh-bred,” and isvery unimportant. Our 
reason for the omission will be obvious to those who bear in mind what 
has already been said on this point. 


To THE Eprror oF THE ALBION: 

I regret that the very extraordinary nature of the reply to my communica- 
tion in the A/dion’of last week, and also the freedom with which the writer 
has allowed himself to attack my motives and integrity, constrain me to ask 
spaee for a brief rejoinder, which in mere justice, not to say courtesy, you will 
not refuse me. 

If my censor be allowed to define the term ‘“‘ Augustan age’’ according to 
his own peculiar views, regardless of its accepted signification among men of 
letters and the world in general, it is clear that he may convict me, or any one 
else, of so much ignorance as is involved in not agreeing with him. He says 
that I do not understand the term, because I use it as synonymous with “ gold- 
en age,” and he announces authoritatively, that it ‘* owes its a. to the ho- 
nours and distinctions heaped upon men of letters during the reign of Augus- 
tns,”’ and that ‘‘a similar state of things led te the adoption of the term in the 
history of English letters ;” and he adds that “the term is never vaguely ap- 
ee except by writers like Mr. White, who do not seem to know its meaning.” 

n the course of many years devotion to literature and art, and intercourse with 
their professors, I have never before heard that it was the patronage of the 
monarch and not the eminence of the poets, painters, architects and other men 
of intellect which caused the Augustan age to be pointed out as a period by 
itself. I had always been led to suppose that had Horace, Virgil, Sallust, 
Ovid, Tibullus, Livy, and their peers never received the slightest encourage- 
ment from the rem gee the reign of Augustus would still have been renown- 
ed as that in which such men flourished, and that those who are the great ad- 
mirers of the Queen Anne writers and their immediate successors, would have 
transferred the term to that period of English letters, even if Addison had ne- 
ver been elevated to the position of an under Secretary of State, or Prior been 
made a foreign minister. Considering the comparative numbers of its literary 
om that day was not remarkably distinguished by the court favour shewn to 
them. 

Let us see who is right. My censor, after his custom of deciding, without 
knowing, what literature [ 7 in my brain, does the same with regard to 
my modest bookshelves, and “‘ suspects that I have a good store of dictiona- 
ries,” which he recommends me to consult for the meaning of terms. He is 
wrong, as usual ; I prefer to go for information to the original sources whence 
dictionaries are derived ; but as I have a very few for the convenience of those 
of my friends who have need of their assistance, and others are accessible to 
me, I will give my censor the advantage of their authoritative decision. I now 
consult them on this subject for the first time. Werssrer, whose dictionary, 
whatever may be its philological merits, is universally admitted to be the most 
copious and reliable Thesaurus of English definitions in existence, says : 

The Augustan Age of any national literature is the supposed pertod 5 Hew 
— state of purity and refmement. So the reign of Louis XI¥. has been 
called the Augustan Age of French literature, and that of Queen Anne the 
Augustan Age of English literature.” 

No hint of royal patronage here. Let us look at Brande’s well-known Dic- 
tronary of Science, Literature and Art.—* AvGusTAN AGE. A term used to 
designate the reign of Augustus, the most brilliant period in the literary history 
of Rome.’—The writer then goes on to state, whatevery Freshman knows quite 
as well as my censor, that Augustus did favour and flatter men of letters, 
jurists, and artists. But, as we have seen, it was the brilliance of the period 
and not the patronage of the monarch that made the Augustan reign so nota- 
ble in letters. I turn to Wade’s British Chronology, where it is said that: 
‘“« The reign of Queen Anne has been termed the Augustan Age of British Lite- 
rature. But its popular writers are more distinguished by the classical beau- 
ties of their compositions than strength and originality of genius.” —This but is 
as important as a certain courtier’s if. It was nolack of royal favour which 
caused that doubt to be thrown on the propriety of the term, but the lack of 
“strength and originality of genius’’ in the writers. 

Rees’s Cyclopaedia, under *“‘ Age,” says: “ Age in the history of Literature 
and the Arts, is applied to a period particularly distinguished by the cudtiva- 
vation of learning and the extraordinary production of genius. * * * The 
second is the Roman Age included nearly within the days of Julius Cesar and 
Augustus, affording us Catullus, &c., &c. This period, or at least a consider- 
able portion of it, has been denominated by way of eminence the Augustan age, 
or the age of Augustus, which has been regarded as the age of genius, elegance 
and politeness. : 

Nothing here of imperial patronage as the essential distinction of this age 
in literature. Let us look at the Encyclopedia Britannica under the head of 
Philology. ‘ To pretend to enumerate the various and, we may add, inimita- 
dle examples of the Augustan or Gulden Age of the Roman language would 
be to insult the understanding of our readers.” * * * ““ * Thecharming wit 
of Latin elegance was brought to light by Celius, Terentius and Afrianus nearly 
in the same age. * * * But the energy of the bar and the finished beauty 
of prose elegance... .broke out all at once under Tully,’” &c., &c. 

Now my censor, of course, does not need to be told that Tully, although a 
contemporary of Augustus, was put te death before the latter became emperor; 
and it ought not to be necessary to state here, that the vocabulary and style of 
Cicero is the acknowledged type and grand exemplar of the elegant Latin of 
the ‘ Augustan or golden age’ of Roman letters.—Let us examine the Ency- 
clopedia Americana: “‘ The reign of Anne was distinguished not only by the 
brilliant successes of the British arms, but also as the golden age of English li- 
terature, on account of the number of admirable and excellent writers who flou- 
rished at this time, among whom were Pope and Addison.” 

While touching the subject for the last time, it is right to point out the fol- 
lowing passage from Jesse’s History of England (the only one which considers 
the question) as showing how unreasonable is my censor’s delaration that the 
Augustan age of English literature was so called on account of the royal favour 
shown to literary men. ‘‘ Her reign indeed was the Augustan age of Eng- 
land : wnlike, however, the celebrated Roman era from which it takes its name, 
it flourished independent of sovereign favour. The galaxy of genius which has 
rendered so illustrious the reign of Aune, owed as little to her fostering muni- 
ficence as a Queen as to her individual taste.” 

Thus then the matter is decided by a number of highly respectable authori- 
ties of various descriptions, which, however, my opponent may decry. 

The Atgustan age and the golden age of Roman letters are synonymous, or 
rather convertible terms ; and it was the genius of the period and the elegance 
of its writers, and not the patronage of the emperor which caused it to be sin- 
gled out and marked by the name of the monarch in whose reignthe greater 
number of the eminent men flourished, the most eminent man of them, perhaps, 
having died before Augustus became emperor : 

The reign of Queen Anne is designated as the Augustan age of English lite- 
rature, not because of the royal patronage of letters, but because those who so 
designate it consider that age as most marked by sloqnnee and classical beauty 
of co sition: The Augustan age of any national literature is not the age of 
patronage but ‘ the supposed period of its highest state of purity and refine- 
ment.” 

When I repeat Mr. Hallam’s dictum, before quoted, that “ our golden age 
did not begin before the eighteenth century,” I think that I may have done 
with Dictionaries and authorities, and safely say that nothing could be 
more preposterous than my censor’s assertion that from 1690 to 1700 is 
strictly within the Augustan period of English literature, except his other as- 
sertion that that period was so named on account of the taste aud munilicence 
of the monarch, rather than the eminence of the men of letters, or his con- 
clusion that because Cudworth and Leighton “ ushered in” the period, by pre- 
ceding it nearly half a century, and they originated that which it talked about, 
there was any connection between them. I uave seen a fop following a man of 
sense along the street ; but I did not therefore conclude that the fop was in any 
sort the consequence of his predecessor. / j 

1 regret that my censor could not reply to me without direct personal affront. 
He charges me first with perverting Mr. Hallam, next with interpolating Mr. 
Halpin, and finally with unhesitating misinterpretation of the latter, because 
‘it suits my purposes.” [regret that I am obliged to pronounce these charges 
against my integrity quite unjustifiable—without even the shadow of truth. 
At the same time I will say that | have too much respect for the Editor of the 
Albion, and for the gentleman whom 1 have good reason to believe to be his 
critic, to suppose thatthe latter would deliberately write, or the former admit 





. | such a judgment, before the first of Voltaire’s three essays which treat 
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such a charge, if the attention of either had been sufficiently 
they were doing. But thisis a careless way of handling 
as well as other matters, introduced by journalists of Youn 
which I have carefully avoided, and into which I would su e Editor of 
the Albion and his co-workers would be the last to fall. I did not in any way 
pervert Mr. Hallam. I quoted him, as an admitted authority, as tos in 
literature ; and I gave exactly his own words and al/ of them. — I did not inter- 
polate Mr. Halpin’s note. I quoted it word for word: adding nothing, sup- 
= | nothing. Let my accuser collate the passages. If his library be not 
supplied with the book, mine is heartily at his service. I did not unbesitatingly 
‘* misinterpret’ Mr. Halpin to suit my own , or any other purpose. Mg. 
Halpin speaks of the judgment of “ the civilized world at one time,” that 
Shakespeare was “ an untatored barbarian,” and then adds, ina note,“ the 
critics of France pronounced the sentence, and the wits of England bowed to 
the decision. But that was in the Augustan age of both those literary em- 
pires.”” Now has my accuser yet to learn that such was Voltaire’s judgment 
upon. Shakespeare ; and can be point out any “ critic of France” who ave 
e 








subject ? 

But one word more as to interpolation, perversion, and misinterpretation. 
M ty accuser says :—‘ Mr. Halpin refers to the well-known opinions of the 
critics of the French Augustan period, respecting Shakspeare ; but as it suits 
Mr. White's purposes to drag out the English Augustan period to the end of the 
eighteenth century, he does not hesitate to misinterpret him.” Now Mr. Halpin 
distinctly says ‘‘that wasin ‘the Aw age’ of both those lite em- 
pires.” That word “both” is the im t word of that sentence asfar as 
this question is concerned. Again, charge that I wish to “ drag out the 
Augustan period to the end of the eighteenth century,’’ is most distinctly and 
unqualifiedly wrong, lexpressly state in the sixth paragraph of the communi- 
cation upon which the wrongful assertion is based, that I limit the Augustan 
oge by the time when “ the Tchaconian period had effected its revolution in the 

nglish style,” and this was about the middle of the last century, asevery 
man of letters knows, : 

I might well ask now—who has perverted and misinterpreted? But I will 
not follow the example of my censor, and accuse him of perversion ané misin- 
terpretation ; for his attention and yourown having been directed to the gra- 
vity of his charges and the error of his statements, I believe that, whatever 
may be our differences of opinion, neither the A/bion will refuse me reparation 
nor he that apology which every ingenuous man, not to say every gentleman, is 
happy to offer where he has unintentionall wronged another. 

Very truly and res ly yours, 


173 East Thirteenth street. 


P.S.—Let me add that I said nothing about the merits of the criticism upon 
Shakespeare inthe Theatrum Poetarum. I only said that it was quite surely 
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l : 
Milton’s +—~- I wrote very hastily or I should. have poiited ont a passage in 
Warton’s introcuction to Milton’s javenile poems, in which he says, ‘* There is 
good reason to suppose that Milton threw many additions rrections into 


the Theatrum Poctarum,” &c., and points out this very criticism on Shakes- 
prare as evidence of the fact. I offer no apology”, for my strictures upon 

ilton’s expressions.—Whatever may be the nature of your reply, I shal’not 
again intrude upon you or your readers ; for I think that both your space and 
my time can be better occupied than in disputing whether or no the Augustan 
age began at the very hour when William fit. made Shadwell his first laureate, 
and ended at the exact moment when George II. said that ‘* beobles, have; no 
business to be boets and bainders.”’ 


Having thus given Shakespeare’s Scholar full swing, a very few words 
will suffice to close this controversy, if euch it may be called.—The bulk 
of the above communication deals with a side issue, regarding which we 
have nothing to retract and nothing more to say. How a certain term 
applied to a certain period originated, is a minor point. We rated Mr. 
White for his presumptuous and disrespectful view of the great men who 
adorned it. In the course of bis last week’s attempt to excuse himself, he 
reiterates his charge, and even describes the Augustan period as “ the most 
contemptible age that the world bas seen, whether we look at society or 
literature.” Now mark how his tone changes! In the hope to catch us 
tripping in a definition, he brings up a wondrous array of cyclopedists 
and historians, who confute him overwhelmingly and conclusively on 
the main question at issue between us, and confirm every word that we 
have said. Mr. White should really be saved from himself. Still, we 
thank him for his quotations--for his “ galaxy of genius,” his “ highest 
state-of purity and refinement,” his “ number of admirable and excel- 
lent writers,’ &c., &c., &c.—and we leave him to reconcile all thie with 
his lately published work, and his still later protest against our notice 
of it. 

When an author, at the close of a discussion regarding the merits or 
the meaning of his book, flies offat a tangent and talks of “ personal af- 
front,” he generally commits a mistake. When the author is himeelf a 
critic and an editor, the mistake is an absurd one. So in this case. Mr. 
White is excessively indignant that we charge him with perversion, inter- 
polation, and misinterpretation, and pronounces these charges “ quite 
upjustifiable—without even the shadow of truth.” On the contrary, 
re-considering what Mr. White has written—judging it, not according to 
its literal words, but with an eye to context and obvious meaning—and 
making such use of language as is common with critics and controversia- 
lists—we must hold to the judgment pronounced. 

Mr. White may have quoted Hallam verbatim, to prove that Dryden 
* took less pains with his style” after 1688 ; but Hallam refers to his prose 
alone. Our hint to this effect does not seem to satisfy Mr. White ; he shall 
have proof. The words quoted refer especially to Dryden's prose Pre- 
faces and Dedications. They may be found in Chapter VII, headed the 
“ History of Polite Literature in Prose from 1650 to 1700,” Chapter V. 
being the History of Poetry, and Chapter VI. that of Dramatic Literatare, 
for the same period. Even the Index, (Harpers’ Edition) under the head 
“John Dryden,” thus points out the page wherein the paragraph com- 
mences, whence Mr. White has misapplied a line—* his prose works and 
style, 410.” Nor is this all. Mr, Hallam thus, in proper place, stamps 
Jobn Dryden’s latest productions. In the Chapter on Poetry, he says 
that “in his old age his genius was unquenched ;” and farther, that 
“ from the death of Milton to his own, his supremacy was not only unap- 
proached by any English poet, but he held almost a complete monopoly 
of English poetry.’ Does not Mr. White pervert Hallam’s opinion of 
Dryden? 

Mr. White may also have quoted Mr, Halpin verbatim, in the matter of 
the critics of France ; but when he states unreservedly that Mr. Halpin 
alludes to Voltaire, of which fact the passage itself conveys no proof 
whatever, be comes so near to interpolation that we cannot find any 
word more applicable. The same remark applies to the charge of Mr. 
White having misinterpreted the same author, so that we have nothing 
to add thereon, unless it be that we respectfully decline Mr, White's 
offer to discuss “‘ the French critics” at large, haviog neither the time or 
the inclination requisite. We assure him however that every French 
critic, before Voltaire, who spoke of Shakespeare, has referred to him as 
a writer of a rude and barbarous age, who wrote his dramas in utter 
ignorance of the rules of art. Gufzot in his Life of Shakspeare eays that 
Voltaire was even the first to acknowledge that Shakspeare was a man 
of genius, and that the French /iterati, when Voltaire pronounced his 
judgment, thought that he had entirely overestimated the English poet. 
—As for Mr. White being all the more angry, because he is taxed with 
doing this or that “ to suit his purposes,” it were waste of time to dis- 
cuss such a triviality. We presume that he published his book, and wrote 
us his letters, and quoted his authorities, expressly “to suit bis purpo- 
ses.’ Whether they have been suited, we cannot say. 

Mr. White has now received all the reparation ard all the apology 
which he is likely to obtain in these columns. We only ‘rust that our 
readers will forgive us for having permitted one and the other to extend 
over so much space. 


THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE; MONTREAL WATER WORKS. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NAVIGATION OF THE ST. LaWRENCE=-DEEPEN- 
ING THE Rapips. —We yesterday mentioned our having witnessed the mo- 
dus operandi of Messrs. Maillefert and Raasloff ’s system of submarine 
blastings: we stated how beautiful was the eflect produced upon the su- 
perincumbent water, and we shall now endeavour to describe what that 
effect is. We should premise that, until M. Maillefert’s discovery, when- 
ever it was found desirable, for the removal of rocky obstructions from 
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i s1, to resort to blasting, it was believed to be neces- 
oon ca oy with chambers for the blasting powder, which could 
only be done by using a diving bell. All this labour and expense is now, 
however, avoided from Maillefert having discovered that the disintegra- 
tion of almost any character of rock can be effected, without any boring 
or mining ; but by the simple explosion on its surface of an adequate 
weight of powder, provided there be sufficient depth of water above the 
rock to resist the main force of the explosive power, and to direct it 
against the substructure of rock. Thus, all that is required, is to regulate 

our charge of powder ; first, with reference to the friability of the sur- 
face on which you are required to act, and secondly, to the resistive power 
of the water above. The mode of proceeding, then, is, having ascertained 
by sounding, the exact spot on which it is required to act, to sink the 
charge of powder, contained in a tin box or chamber, to which is attached 
a line of copper wire, thoroughly inclosed, to act as a conductor of the 
electric fluid, by the action of which upon a piece of platina wire the 
charge is ignited. At Lachine, the rock to be blasted had about seven 
or eight feet of water above it, and the charges contained 125lbs of pow- 
der each. The charge having been suuk from a boat, by Mr. Maillefert, 
he rowed some fifty or sixty yards from the spot, and applying the end of 
the wire attached to the charge to a small galvanic battery on board, the 
explosion is instantaneously effected. We had expected that the effect 
upon the water would have been to agitate it considerably, bat were en- 
tirely unprepared for the splendid spectacle it produced, which we can 
only compare to, what is called, a water-spout at sea—a gigantic foun- 
tain, of some thirty feet in diameter at its base, being forced to about one 
hundred and fifty feet in height, creating a perfect storm in the surround- 
ing atmosphere and tumbling again into the basio with a noise like thun- 
der. The effect of these mighty explosions are, however, as beneficial 
below as they are strikingly beautiful above the water; and we know of 
no discovery likely to be of so much practical benefit in improving the 
navigation of our splendid river us that of M. Maillefert, for by it is 
avoided the enormous expense attending all submarine operations, in the 
removal of boulders or shelves of rock, by which its navigation is en- 
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Since our last notice of Messrs. Maillefert and Raasloff’s operations, in 
the Upper St. Lawrence, we are glad to find a good deal bas been accom- 
plished. The Long Sault and the other rapids between Prescott and Lake 
St. Francis, have been thoroughly examined, while the survey—a most 
difficult and dangerous one—of the Coteau, Cedars and Cascades’ rapids 
has been all but concluded. The experimental blastings have aleo been 
continued, and with most satisfactory results, leaving no grounds for 
doubting of the perfect practicability of improving all these channels, 
notwithstanding the manifold difficulties and dangers with which all 
operations in the rapids are necessarily attended. 

Why cannot M. Maillefert’s system be brought to bear upon the shoals 
at the entrance to our barbour, by which so much loss and damage bas 
accrued to the underwriters? A few days’ vlasting, to be followed by a 
few weeks’ dredging, would, we feel confident, entirely remove these 
shelves of rock. We shall make enquiries, and return to the subject.— 
Montreal Herald, Oct. 12. 


New Ciry Warter-Works.--We had, yesterday afternoon, the pleasure 
of forming one of a party, consisting of His Worship, the Mayor, Alder- 
man Attwater, Councillors Trudeau and Ricard, Mr. Thomas Keefer, the 
Engineer of the work, and the Editors of the Gazette, Transcript and 
Pilot, on a visit of inspection to the great Works, now rapidly progress- 
ing, by wh'ch, when completed, we trust our city will enjoy as ample a 
supply of pure water as any of its sister cities of the continent of Ame- 
rica. The central point of the works is in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Gregory’s Farm, where the open aqueduct, or canal, .by which the sup- 
ply of water is brought from the river, below the Lachine Rapids, termin- 
ates in a reservoir or pond of 200 feet in width by 500 feet in length and 
some 12 or 15 feet in depth. This pond forms the head-water, from which 
the wheel-races are supplied to work the powerful machinery, by which 
the water will be pumped, through metal pipes of two feet in diameter, 
into the large reservoir on the face of the mountain, in rear of the McGill 
College—-a distance of, we should suppose, about two miles, at an eleva- 
tion of some 200 feet from the level of the canal. The building for the 
wheels and pumps is advancing towards completion, and is constructed in 
the most substantial manner of massive stone work. These wheels are 
two in number, one on either side of the chamber, in which six power- 
ful pumps will be worked by them, and by which a vast and contiguous 
stream of water will be forced into the conducting pipes leading to the 
mountain reservoir. After inspecting this part of the work, the party 
proceeded to, and through, the culvert, through which the pipes are car- 
ried below the Lachine Canal. This culvert is upwards of 200 feet in 
length and four feet in height--its upper surface being a foot and a-half 
below the bottom of the Canal and, consequently, beyond the possibility 
of contact with any vessels passing above.—Jbid, Oct. 14. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SIR JAMES GRAHAM 
AND MAJOR BERESFORD. 


Ata recent dinner of a Conservative Club in Essex, Major Beresford— 
the W. B. of political notoriety--in the course of a speech, used the fol- 
lowing language. 


“ After listening to everything that was said in the debate, I was so dis- 
gusted with the whole transaction that I rose to leave the house, when 
one of our friends seeing me get up, said—‘ Beresford is going to bolt.’ 
He followed me and urged me not to desert the party at a pinch, and 
leave them in a fix and difficulty. I went back and voted with Sir James 
Graham against my conscience and feeling, not liking the man, but wish- 
ing to stand by the party. The majority, on that occasion, was one, two, 
or three, I do not know which. I did not like SirJ.Graham then. Icould 
not bear that evil eye, that sinister look, that malicious leer, that face 
which he put on to conceal the fear beneath, for he was a coward I knew, 
and if it had not been for the party I would have gone away and left him 
to his fate for having opened another gentleman’s letters.”’ (Cheers.) 


Sir James Graham called for an explanation. Here is the answer. 


Hampton Court, 14th Oct., 1854. 
Sir,—In reference to your letter of the 12th, I have carefully read over 
the report of my speech at the anniversary meeting of the Hinchford Agri- 
eultural and Conservative Club, as published in the Essex Gazette, which 
I have just received. . 
I have consulted a friend, on whose judgment I rely, and he considers 
that the language to which you refer is unduly offensive, in which opinion, 
on reflection, I coincide. One word— coward ’’—slipped out uninten- 
tionally. 1 therefore retract it; and I beg to express to you my feeling 
of regret that I should have been betrayed, in the warmth of the moment, 
into areas the fair bounds of courtesy. I remain, &c., 
The Rt. Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart. Wa. BERESFORD. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty thus replied. 


: ‘ Admiralty, 14th Oct., 1854. 

Sir,—I have received your note of this day, which relates to an enquiry, 
addressed by me to you on the 12th instant. 

I am satisfied with the retraction of the most offensive word, which you 
say was unintentionally rend | you; and when a gentleman expresses 
regret for having been betrayed iuto the transgression of the fair bounds 
of courtesy, I can neither ask nor desire more.—Such is the opinion of the 
friend whom I have consulted.—I am, &c., J. R. G. Grawam. 

The Rt. Hon. William Beresford, M.P. 


————».——— 


A Gigaxtic Warer-WuEEL.--The starting of a stupendous Water- 
wheel, recently added to the works of the Laxey Glen Mines, in the Isle 
of Man, was attended with an interesting ceremony, on the 27th Sept. 
The mines, we understand, are held under lease from the Crown, at 1-12th 
Royalty. They produce about 90 tons of silver-lead ore per month, yield- 
ing 50 ounces of silver to the ton; and also about 260 tons of zinc ores 
monthly. The works include eight large water-wheels, and one steam- 
engine ; 4nd the company are about to erect three additional water- 
wheels ; one 16 feet in diameter, and two 50 feet. The starting of the 
gigantic Wheel recently added was commemorated by an industrial féte 
by between 3,000 and 4,000 persons, from all parts of the island, to wit- 
ness 80 great an achievement as (according to the Manz Sun) the com- 
pletion of the “ largest wheel in Europe.” 

The new Wheel forms a conspicuous object in the picturesque glen of 
Laxey. Its vast dimensions are first noticed by the visitor, when descend- 
ing the new road from Douglas. A host of little white cottages now stud 
the te on each side of the glen, many encircled by a clump of trees ; 
et the bottom of the glen is a neat little church recently erected, and the 
new washings, where some hundred men and boys are busily employed 
attending to the machinery which crushes and washes the ore: further 
up, the mine is entered by a level, where all the ore passes out ; towering 
above is the large Wheel sitting on its handsome case, on the end of 
which the Manx Arms figure in gigantic proportions; several other 
wheels and engine-houses are seen still higher up the glen, and forming 
background to all stands Snmafield, the monarch of the Manx moun. 





tains. On coming to a closer inspection of the Wheel, next to surprise 
at its great dimensions and majestic motion, an apparent want strikes 
the eye of the unscientific visitor, viz, the absence of any aqueduct to 
the top, or even in a line with the centre of the Wheel ; a long row 
of white arches are certainly seen approaching it, but they are found 
merely to bear the long conneeting rod which moves backwards and for- 
wards applying the power of the Wheel to work the pump at the mine 
shaft, which is distant some two hundred yards from the Wheel. If, 
however, the visitor will go tu the top of a neighbouring elevation, a 
large reservoir will be found, filled by a small stream of water ; from 
the reservoir an iron tube about two feet in diameter passes under the 
surface to the foot of the Wheel, whence it rises perpendicularly in the 
centre of a slender white tower to the level of the reservoir, then pass- 
es under the platform over the Wheel, and pouring on to it, returns in 
the opposite direction ; for the Wheel is what is termed a “ breast-shot,”’ 
and the water does not pass right over the top as an “ over-shot,”— 
The axle of the Wheel rests on the top of a substantial oblong erec- 
tion in which the lower half revolves; this casing is not merely an 
enormous stone building, but shows great taste of design, the lower 
part being pierced by arched openings, which give it a light appearance, 
and allow the Wheel to be seen. 

The Wheel is 72 feet 7 inches in diameter, and 6 feet broad clear in the 
water way. The burthen is moved from the centre, giving 10 feet stroke 
at the crank, and 8 feet in the engine shaft. The axle of the Wheel from 
the Mersey Iron Works, is made of malleable or hammered iron 17 feet 
long and 21 inches diameter, and weighing 10 tons, The arms are of 
wood with cast-iron rim, ea ge by Gelling’s Foundry, Douglas. The 
line of rods extending from the wheel to the top of the pit is 600 feet in 
length. They are made of solid oak, strapped with plates of wrought 
iron. The mine is 200 fathoms deep, which depth is being constantly 
increased. It was this that rendered so large a wheel necessary to keep 
the mines clear of water. The Wheel, if required, would pump 250 gal- 
lons of water per minute from a depth of 200 fathoms. 


Taktsc Frexcu Leave.—Quite a sensation has been created in the 
musical world this week by the sudden disappearance of Mademoizelle 
Sofie Cruvelli. The Huguenots, in which, as our readers know, she sus- 
tains the part of Valentine, was announced at the Grand Opera on Mon- 
day last, anda numerous audience had already assembled, when, some 
time after the hour fixed for the commencement of the performance, an 
announcement was made that, Mademoiselle Cruvelli being non inventa, 
the representation could not take place, and the money was returned at 
the doors. It hassince transpired that,on that evening, Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli had left Paris by the Northern Railway for Boulogne, and no 
tidings of her has since been received. A rumour is current that a bril- 
liant engagement in America has tempted her thus abruptly to throw 
up her contract. Mademoieelle Sofie’s emoluments in Paris was £4,000 
a season, and by the stipulations which bound her to the Grand Opera, 
her two years’ engagement would have secured her a net sum of £10,000. 
(250,000f.). This mode of taking leave of the public is not, however, un- 
usual to Mademoiselle Cruvelli; three years ago, when at the Italiens, 
she left the capital with the same unceremonious abruptness, and London, 
Germany, and Italy have witnessed several escapades of a similar nature 
on the part of this gifted, but decidedly eccentric artiste—whose loss, 
however, the Grand Opera will not find it easy to repair.-- Galignani’s 
Messenger. 


The following is an extract from a letter received from Paris :— 


“In one of my recent letters I alluded to the sudden flight of Mddle. 
Cravelli, and the embarrassment created at the Grand Opera, where she 
was to have appeared on Monday last in the Huguenots, when it was dis- 
covered that the prima donna had not only not arrived at the theatre, 
but that she had fled from Paris, 
house had to beclosed for that evening, and that the manager has been 
obliged to refund the money taken at the doors. The affair is likely to 
become serious as respects the fair and eccentric damsel. So grave a 
breach of her engagement, and of her duty to the public, has been taken 
up by the public prosecutor. The Minister of State caused on Saturday 
a demand to be presented to the President of the Tribunal for an au- 
thorisation to take measures for the reparation of the injury done to the 
Opera. The President, after inquiring into the facts, directed that a 
seizure should be made of the lady’s furniture in her residence, Rue 
Trouchet, 15, and of any money belonging to her which may be in the 
hands of M. de Rothschild. He also decided that the amount for which 
securities should be taken should be 100,000f. The seizures authorised 
were at once effected. At Mdlle. Cruvelli’s residence it was stated that 
no one knew what had become of her. The salary of Mdile. Cruvelli at 
the Opera was 100,000f. for eight months, and she was only required to 
sing eight times a month. The friends of Mademoiselle Cruvelli still af- 
firm that the only reason for her disappearance is that her name was not 
put in large characters on the playbills. They state that Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli is entitled to that distinction by her engagement, and that, not 
seeing her name en vidette, she was entitled to ignore the fact of her 
name being on the bill at all, and to consider that her services for the 
evening were not required. The same parties say that Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli has acted under the advice of M. Hebert, who was Minister of 
Justice under Louis Philippe. It is not known (at least to the public) 
where Mademoiselle Cruvelli has gone to. Her servants state that she 
went out asif merely for a walk, and that they had no idea she was not to 
return, Certain itis that she has left all her property, even to her money 
and trinkets, behind her, and that everything has been seized by the of- 
ficers of justice.” 


GREEK MEETING GreEK.—Our readers may have heard the story of the 
Yankee shoemaker who purchased of a pedlar half a bushel of shoe-pegs, 
all neatly sharpened at one end, and warranted to be the best of maple, 
and who found them on inspection to be nothing but pine. Not caring 
to be “ taken in and done for’’ after that fashion, and being constitution- 
ally fond of whittling, he went at them with his jack-knife, and sharpen- 
ing the other end of each peg, resold them to the pedlar on his next trip 
for—oats! The Celestials, whose imitative faculties have always been 
notorious, have improved their recent opportunities of intercourse with 
the Yankee barbarians by learning a lesson or two out of their book, and 
are vindicating their capacity by beating the originals. This is seen in 
@ portion of the return-cargo of the ship Kagle, which recently arrived 
from San Francisco. In what particular disguise the component parts 
were sent out we cannot learn; but the shape in which they have come 
back shows that the Chinamen are quite shrewd enough to prosper by the 
side of the cutest Yankee in the land of their adoption. We have be- 
fore us a specimen of gunpowder tea, said to be a fair sample of sixty 
tons, which arrived from San Francisco, in the ship Eagle, to “ order.” 
There is not the least smell or taste of tea about it, but inappearance it is 
the most complete imitation we ever saw. It is probably made of thin 
paper rolled in mud; but in weight, colour, peculiar shape of the leaf, 
and everything else but flavour, it cannot be distinguished from the gen- 
uine article. Even the littie bits of broken stones seen in good samples 
of gunpowder tea are imitated to the life—apparently all from the same 
material. Once mixed with genuine tea, the adulteration could hardly 
be discovered ; and it may be well for dealers in this vicinity to keep a 
look-out as to the disposal of this invoice. Meanwhile, the San Francisco 
operators, who have thus returned us oats for our fine shoe-pegs, can have 
their diploma--V. Y. Journal of Commerce. (Extracted from an 
English paper.) 

A Devicate IyvestiGation.—At the Ramsgate Petty Sessions on Tues- 
day Paulin Hugget Pearce, a bather, attended in snswer to a summons, 
charging him with having, on the Ist inst. bathed in rear of, and within 
the distance of fifty-yards from a certain bathing machine, from which 
— females were then bathing, contrary to the bye-laws in respect ta 

ng. 

James Bloomfield--I am a police-constable of the Royal Harbour of 
Ramegate. On Sunday last, at a quarter before nine. I was on duty on 
the Sands. I saw defendant bathing at the rear of two machines, then 
used by females ; he was about ten or twelve yards in the rear of the ma- 
chines with two females. I saw him throw himself on his back. I then 
saw him turn one of the young ladies on her back, and in doing so the 
ripple of the sea turned up her bathing gown, which he then put over her 
feet. Shortly after he walked out of the water, and entered an empty 
bathing machine standing on the dry land; he had an old waistcoat and 
trousers on. When he came out of the waterI said to him, “ You are 
carrying on a pretty game you'll have a summons from me.’”’ He then 
said, “ What for teaching ewimming?” I said ‘No, for bathing within 
the distance appointed for ladies.’”’” His arms and neck were quite bare 
when he came out of the water. 

John Edwards deposed—I am a solicitor, practising at 39, Lothbury, 
London, at the present living at the Royal Oak Hotel. On Sunday 
morning last, between eight and nine, I had been taking a bath, and was 
returning from the Sands when my attention was called to what I con- 
sidered a very extraordinary scene near the place where the ladies were. 





I did not know whether it was a man or a woman, but I subsequently 
saw from the moustache that it was a man. He was bathing with two 


The immediate effect of it was that the. 


or three women. The women had bathing dresses on. The man appear- 
ed to have nothing on but his lower garments, his arms and breast being 
quite naked. It appeared to me that defendant was teaching them how 
toswim. I saw one lady on her back, and the man was apparently 
teaching her how to float, for as she came towards him he pushed her by 
the feet from him. I felt as the father of a family great disgust, 

Thomas Ratcliff deposed—On Friday last I saw defendant in the cen- 
tre of a group of five ladies, bathing with them. I saw him separate one 
from the others, and teach her to swim. Twice before, during last week, 
I saw him with two ladies. I have had ladies make complaints to me 
about such exhibitions. 

Pearce, in his defence, said that he had been teacher of the art of awim- 
ming for twenty-four years, and had never had a charge of this kind 
brought against him, and in fact was ignorant of the law. He had never 
been cautioned. He had saved the lives of many persons from drowning, 
and had in this instance been requested to teach these young ladies, to 
prevent such an occurrence to them. He had conducted himself with 
propriety, and was clothed then as he was now. He produced the gowns 
the ladies wore, to prove that they could not wash up. The continual 
shooting of rubbish on to the Sands near to the place allotted to him, 
obliged him very often at high water to wade in and fetch ladies out. 

A gentleman stepped forward and said, that as the father of one, and 
a grandfather of another, of the young ladies, he was convinced of the 
propriety of Pearce’s conduct, and would, did it not tend to infringe the 
laws, allow his children to go in again. 

The Bench, after a short consultation, said that they were of opinion 
that this case did not come under the Bye Laws, which were framed to 
prevent indecencies, which had not in this instance been proved. They 
were not called upon, neither did they express any opinion, as to the 
propriety of what had been described. The case was dismissed.—Kent- 
ish Gazette, Oct. 7. 


Tue ENGINEER oF Sxpastorot.—When the bombardment of Sebastopol 
begins, there will be an opportunity of testing how English-made cannon 
can deal with English-planned fortifications. Colonel Upton, the chief 
engineer of the fortress, has a history which is now remembered in North- 
amptonshire, the county-town of which he left hastily daring the assizes, 
leaving an indictment against him for forgery unsatisfied, with a count 
or two for fraud and embezzlement of the moneys of the trustees of cer- 
tain roads. What is more natural than that talents of that kind should 
find adyancement in Russia, where peculation thrives to such an extent 
that Alexander declared his officials would steal his teeth from his mouth 
if they could do it without his waking? Accordingly, Mr. Upton became 
the Czar’s chief engineer in the Crimea and principally made Sebastopol 
what it is! 

It is to be hoped, in order to shorten the siege, that he has served the 
Emperor something in the same way as he treated the trustees of the Da- 
ventry roads; because there would then be every chance of there being 
more *“ rubble’ in Fort Constantine than there was in Bomarsund.—Lon- 
don paper. 


When Mr. Upton went to Sebastopol the harbour was in a very ineffi- 
cient state, and in vain had severalergineers endeavoured to improve it. 
There was great difficulty in getting the water into it so as to admit 
large ships. He procured immense iron works at Birmingham, and by 
dint of science, labour and expense, he made it what it is. The whole 
time of his residence in the Crimea he has been engaged in the fortifica- 
tions in the Black Sea, and has been for some years the chief engineer at 
Sebastopol. The Emperor was so pleased with him that he gave him the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel in the army, and he was received at the palace 
of St. Petersburg. In addition to his numerous forgeries and frauds he 
got upwards of three thousand pounds of the money of his wife’s rela- 
tions, not one farthing of which did he repay. He held the post office at 
Daventry for a year, and at the end of it was a defaulter of nearly three 
hundred pounds, which one of his sureties was obliged to pay. He died 
about a year ago, and has left a name (infamous though it be) more du- 
rable than the brass artillery he planted at Sebastopol.--.Vorthampton 
Herald, 

Tue War anp Lireragvure.—In the great Mabratta war, Lord Lake 
was so bothered by the number of letter-writing civilians about his camp, 
that, whenever he caught an officer with a pen in his hand, he used to 
burst out with “ Damn your writing; mind your fighting.’”’ Lord Lake’s 
maxim is, in its way, a very good statement of the kind of relation that 
war has to literature. When people are fighting, they must give up 
writing ; and, when fighting is going on, those whose business it is to 
write must either not write at all, or must write about that. As we have 
said more than once, the present war is telling on our book-trade, both 
by diminishing the demand for works of pure literature, and by increas- 
ing the demand for writings ofaparticularcharacter. The former effect, 
indeed, may fail to be observed by those who glance over our literary ad- 
vertisements, and see the annouscements of new works of pure literature 
still so numerous; but the latter is palpable enough—as witness the 
shoals of books about the war andits seats published, or about to be pub- 
lished. This, indeed, is one striking way in which the war operates on 
literature--that it sends out the national thought in new and unexplored 
geographical directions ; consecrates names and spots never beard of be- 
fore; makes new ground rich with great acts and associations. A week 
or two ago and there wasa stream in the Crimea flowing on, night and 
day, quiet and unregarded ; and at one place, where a road crossed this 
stream, high steeps rose above it, over which day and night passed too, 
disturbing nothing save, mayhap, a loose stone, that would roll down into 
the gullies ; and now that epot belongs to the imagination of Great Bri- 
tain for evermor?, and a perpetual allusion in literature will be made to 
the battle of the Alma. Does it not seem as if place and name had been 
alike predestined? Who would not wish to see a photograph of those 
Crimean steeps, that have waited six thousand years, and, at last, are fa- 
mous?—London Leader. 


Tue Lireratvure or Despatcues.--Critics at clubs are divided about 
the excellence of the despatches of Lord Raglan and Admiral Dundas. 
They are looked at (we suspect) with too literary a turn. and are con- 
trasted unfavourably with the Duke’s Despatches and Sir Harry Smith's 
admirable Aliwal Despatch. Thisis unfair. But is not the best despatch 
ever written that of Admiral Sir George Walton, who died in 1739? The 
brave George Walton was knighted for his skill and valour in capturing 
the Spanish fleet in the expedition to Sicily, in August, 1718, His ship 
was the Canterbury, and he had five other ships with him. He served 
under Admiral Byng, and the service on which he was ordered was of no 
light kind, Like an English seaman of the Blake and Raleigh school, be 
did his work, and did it unostentatiously. Of course (he was indeed a 
sea captain) he took the fleet. 

His despatch announcing his conquest was in good mercantile lan- 
guage :— 

Taken. — Admiral Mari and 
four men-of-war ; 60, 54, 40. 


24 guns ; a ship laden 
arms, and a bomb-vessel. 


Sir,—We have taken and destroyed all the 
Aud! Spanish ships and vessels which were upon the 
in one abe at coast. The number as per or. - 
geet | poke emai thee d mp, Iam, &c., . Warton. 

——— | Canterbury, off Syracuse, Aug. 16, 1718, 
Cesar’s “ Veni, Vidi, Vici,” must fade before this. How English it is in 
spirit, and what more cau be said of it? Old Lord St. Vincent called it 
a model despatch.—Jbid. 


AUTHORS wHo saw THE Ficgut.—English authors of reputation have 
been prominent in the glorious triumph of the Allied armies on the banks 
ofthe Alma. Mr. Kinglake, the author of ‘‘ Eothen,” has been a wel- 
come volunteer on the staff of Lord Raglan; and, we are happy to add, 
has escaped, like his Lordship, the shower of Minié balls which, on more 
than one occasion, were heard to whistle and shoot by him. Mr. Layard, 
the discoverer of Nineveh, witnessed the battle from the mast-head of the 
Agamemnon, and is the casual Correspondent of the Times, who has 
given so graphic an account of what he saw from his giddy position. Mr. 
Russell, the able Correspondent of the same paper, is said to have had 
his horse shot under him in the fight--and is looked upon with as much 
wonderment from the narrowness of his escape as Sir George Brown him- 
self. Gibbon found his Hampshire militia service of great account, when 
he came to describe the movements and triumphs of the Roman legions ; 
and Mr. Kinglake, when he commences his history of the Crimea, wil 
find, like Gibbon, that his presence on the Alma has been of essential ser- 
vice to the due understanding of the great victory he will have to de- 
scribe.--Lond. Ill. News. 

An Inon Toeatre Gorne ro AustraLia.—Messrs. Edward T, Bellhouse 
and Co., of Eagle Foundry, are constructing a complete iron shell and 
framework of a spacious portable theatre, tor Mr. George Coppin, who 
has engaged Mr. G. V. Brocke, the tragedian, to perform in the principa- 
towns in Australia, for 200 nights, for which performances he pays Mr. 
Brooke the sum of £50 per night, or £10,000 for 200 nights! The portal 
ble theatre, with all fittings and appurtenances, will cost a sum exceed- 
ing £4000. The building contracted for by Messrs. Bellhouse, is eighty- 
eight feet in length, forty feet wide, and about twenty-four feet high from 
the ground level to the peak of roof. As the floor level of the pit will 





be sunk about five or six feet below the ground level, there will be con- 
siderable altitude in the interior. The walls will be of cast-iron, uprights 
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(Bellhouse’s patent), and galvanised corrugated iron sheets, No. 18, wire 
gauge. The roof will consist of strong iron principals, having the gal- 
vanised sheets bolled thereupon. To the gable end of the building 
which forms the front, will be attached an ornamental building, which 
will be arranged as box and pit offices, lobbies and entrances. The the- 
atre will hold £300. Messrs. Bellhouse have undertaken the complete 
shell of the building, the ornamental facade, and the principal framework 
of the interior; and have engaged to have the whole on board sbip in 
London in about thirty days from the date of the contract.—London 
aper. 
’ Queen Evizaseta AND Sm Putie Sipxey.—Among the objects of in- 
terest exhibited at the Museum of the Wilts Archeological Society at 
Salisbury last week, was a lock of hair of Queen Elizabeth’s which was 
found some time since at Wilton-house, between the leaves of “ The Ar- 
caida.” The hair is light brown, approaching to auburn, certainly not 
red, although with a reddish tinge. Its authenticity is set forth in a pa- 
per in an early hand, which states—“ This Lock of Queen Elizabeth’s 
own Hair was presented to Sir Philip Sidney by Her Majesty’s owne 
faire bands, on which He made these verses and gave them to the Queen, 
on his bended knee. Anno Domini 1573.” And pinned to this is another 
paper, on which, written in a different hand, said to be Sidaey’s own, we 
have the verses— 
‘Her inward worth all outward show transcends, 

Envy her merits with regret commends ; 

Like sparkling Gems her Virtues draw the Sight, 

And in her Conduct she is alwaies Bright. 

When She imparts her thoughts her words have force, 

And Sense and Wisdom flow in sweet discourse.” 
—Notes and Queries. 

Tue First Rattway in THE Higuianns ov Scortanp.—The formal 

commencement of the construction of the Inverness and Nairn Railway 
took place in a field contiguous to the town of Inverness on the 21st 
Sept., under the auspices of the Countess of Seafield, who performed the 
ceremony of turning the first turf. ‘Ihis is the first step towards connect- 
ing the northern counties of Scotland in railway communication with the 
south. This line will be nine miles in length ; and, when completed, the 
little seaport of Nairn will become the port of embarkation for all steam- 
passenger traffic, by which nearly twelve hours will be saved in the pas- 
sage south, and the tedious navigation of the Firth avoided. An exten- 
sion of this line from Nairn to Elgin is already projected, which will leave 
but thirty miles between that town and Huntly—to which latter place 
the Great North of Scotland Railway have lately opened their line. In 
the evening a dinner took place at the Town-hall in honour of the occa- 
sion ; the Provost of Inverness presiding. The contractors of the line 
are Mesers. Brassey and Falshaw. The country through which the line 
is to pass presents scarcel» a difficulty, and it is estimated that the cost 
of the line will not exceed £6000 a mile, and that it will be opened for 
traffic a little more than twelve months. 











Tue British Assocration.—Next Mesvina.—The general committee 
decided that their next meeting, for the year 1855, should be held in 
Glasgow. On the motion of Sir R. Murchison, seconded by Mr. Smith, 
the Duke of Argyll was elected president of the association for the next 
meeting. 

Tue Irish Raw.way OvrraGce.--Government bas issued a proclama- 
tion offering a reward of £200 for the apprehension of the persons who 
maliciously placed several large stones on the line of railway between 
Enniskillen and Derry, near Trillick station. 
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White to play and checkmate in three moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM XO. 304, 


White. Blach, 
1. QtoQ Kt. tks R (* 
2. Re to8 7 check. tks Be ’ 
&. Kt to B6 d’ble cheek & mate, 





*If Kt tks B White plays ** Kt to B 6 double eheck, &c.”’ 
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MantiaL Law In Catrornta.—Some of the members of the volunteer 
corps at Yerba Buena made their appearance one day on parade ina 
state bordering on intoxication. They were ordered to fall into line. All 
obeyed the order but one, a Mr. P., well known to those who lived here in 
°46. Mr. P. backed up against one of the posts in front of the honse be- 
fore which Captain Hi. had drawn up bis men. This was in Kearny- 
street, between Clay and Washington. “ Fall into ranks!’ cried the 
Captain. “I could not entertain the proposition to fall,” said Mr. P. : 
“can’tleave this post, Sir.’ “Fall into the ranks!” again cried the 
Captain; “if you don’t, I will take off your head, Sir!” “ Take it, Sir,” 
said P., “it is at yourservice.” The Captain stepped back and drew his 
sword, which happened to be a long Dragoonsword. “I say once more,” 
cried the Captain, at the top of his voice,“ Fallin! If you don’t, at the 
words one, two, and three, [ will take off your head.”’ Mr. P. remained 
immoveable. The Captain raised his sword in the face of the whole 
company in the most solemn manner whirled it round his head, pronoun- 
cing, * one, two,” and at “ three”? he cut the huge uniform-hat of P. in 
two, just grazing the top of his head. “ There, Sir, isa specimen of what 
Icando. The next cut off goes your head. Will you fall into the ranks 
now, Sir?” “ Yes, Sir-r-r-e-e,” said P., “I am perfectly satisfied.” The 
hat was cut in two as clean asif it had been done by a razor, and P. never 
winked an eye when H. made the stroke.—California Monthly Pioneer. 





ArricaN ExrLtorarion.—Further tidings have been received from Dr 
Barth by Colonel Herman, the British Consul-General at Tripoli. This" 
news reached Tripoli on the 25th August. Colonel Herman mentions 
that Dr. Barth’s letter was dated 4 miles from Timbuctoo, the 24th March 
last, from which it appears that the doctor had been detained in that 
quarter other three months, He had thus been staying at Timbuctoo 
nearly seven months, the whole of which time he must have been under 
severe trials and dangers. His situation is thus described by himself :— 
“ Like a helpless vessel on the ocean waves am I thrown about on a sea 
of uncertainty between the power and passion of contending parties, 
without having a moment’s rest or quietness. Every day brings some- 





thing new, now of a satisfactory kind, then again the reverse. Death, 
captivity, safe return home, are my visions by turns, and it is yet impos- 
sible to say which of the three will be my fate. Dr. Barth’s high cou- 
seas one his able manner of treating the natives, still justify the hope 
: _~ e may be able to make his way back to region: whence his return , 
oO oy might be easily accomplished, From Dr. Vogel there are no | 
further news ; but Colonel Herman expected to receive communications | 
from him about ths middle of September, | 
-_—__—_— } 
SERPENT FasctnaTion.--A few weeks sin i 
r Niwa ce a lit 8K i 

My be pe a _ school, was noticed in the neighbourhood of 
rivet by a shepherd in the employ of — _ Martineau, Es | 
ris D , Esq., to be very | 
busily engaged in the road. He approached nearer, and a pote 
The boy having crumbled the bread in | 

pinafore, and the adders came and eat | 
the crumbs with great dexterity. After! 


to see him feeding two adders ! 
h's satchel, spread it out in his 
the food from his lap, picking up 





feeding them he lay on the ground and played with them, all three seem- 
ing to enjoy the sport. But if the little urchin rejoiced in their com- 
pany the shepherd did not, for with much difficulty he killed the adders, 
to the great distress of their little playmate, who wept bitterly at their 
destruction.— Wiltshire Mirror. 





An Eyruvstastic Surcsox.—A private letter from the East states that 
Dr. R. J. Mackenzie, of Edinburgh, was so much attracted by the prospects 
of an active campaign that he resigned a first-rate practice and went out 
to Turkey, furnished by the Earl of Aberdeen with an introductory letter 
to Lord Raglan, who at once appointed him a temporary army surgeon, 
and attached him to the 79th Highlanders. In addition to under going 
all the hardships and privations incident to a life of campaigning, Dr. 
Mackenzie penetrated to Widdin, Schumla, and Silistria (after the rais- 
ing of the siege), where he assisted at a great number of surgical ope- 
rations for the relief of the numerous wounded in the Turkish hospitals in 
those places.—_ Edinburgh Advertiser. 





FixaLe To 4 Pic-Nic.—Dantzic, Michaelmas Day.—Admiral Martin, 
in Leopard, remains in Ledsund with some paddle-steamers. Euryalus, 
cruising in the Gulf of Finland, fell in with a small pleasure boat, in 
which there was one Russian gentleman jolly drank. The boat contained 
all sorts of good things, wine, beer, &c., sheet fast, and helm hard down. 
The gentleman was taken on board, and when sober the next morning, 
awoke considerably surprised. He said that he had been “ picknicking ” 
with a party of ladies and gentlemen ; that there had been a a quarrel ; 
that he bad got into the boat, had set sail, and had (literally) got “ half- 
seas over.” He was allowed to land at Nargen. 





Tas Srxop on tam Untversities.—The Synod of the Established 
Church has come to nearly unanimous resolutions :—1. Against a union of 
the colleges, as unfavourable toefficient teaching. 2. To consider favour- 
ably any plan for the union of the universities. 3. In favour of the gradu- 
ates having an influential voice in the government of the university. 4. 
Against any euch increase in chairs in arts as would materially increase 
the expense to students ; though, as there has been only one chair addi- 
tional explicitly proposed—a chair of rhetoric and English literature— 
we do not see how this resolution comes to be included. All the other 
three resolutions, we believe, accurately express the prevailing feeling of 
= public here, and especially of the present universities.—Aberdeen 
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W. H. DISBROW’'S RIDING ACADEMY, 
Fifth Avenue, corner 39th Street, (Murray Hill) New York. 


Ww H. D., hae the honour to announce that his new, elegant, and commodious RIDING 
¢ ACADEMY will open on Saturday, 4th Nov., for the reception “7 ils ond pgoense 
parties in equestrianism. Mr. D. has associated with bim as Instractors, hi siaer, MISS AN- 
NIE M. DISBROW, and bis brother, Mr. DAVID R. DISBROW, long and favourably known 
as a Professor of Horsemanship in the city of Boston, end hopes that the acquisition of their va- 
luable aid will conduce to the popularity and usefulness of his Academy. 

In submitting the following rules and regulations of bis establishment to the public, he flatters 
himself that they will meet with the approbation of ali who may desire a well-regulated and se- 
lect Academy, and that nething shall be omitted on his part to ensure that respect whieh has al- 
ways characterised his establishment, and ever been preserved towards those who msy honor him 
with their patronage. 


. RULES. 
I, Inwodaction required of Ladies by a Pupil, or some other responsible person. 


II. All Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 
IIT. Hours for Ladies, daily from 8 A.M. to3 P.M., amd Wednesday P.M. 
IV. Hours for Gentlemen, daily from 6 to 8 A.M., 6 to 6, and 7 to 10 P.M. 


- No Gentlemen sdmitted during the hours eppropristed to Ladies. 

. One hour allowed for eseh Lesson or Ride in the Sehool. 

. Ladies will not be reeeived for Lessons or pleasure riding on the day of application, 
wnless introduced, 

. No deviation from Rules or Terms. 

. Only Three Months allowed for a Course of Lessens or Rides. 


Evening Parties of Ladies and Gentlemen, for pleasure riding only, on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday evenings, from 7 te 10 o'clock, when a selected band of music will be in attendance, to 
enliven the scene, 

Highly trained and quiet horses, for the read or parade, te let. 

Horses taken on Livery, with the privilege of exercising iw the Academy. 

The Fifth Avenue, Breadway and Fulton Ferry, and Madisen Avenne, Broadway and Wall 
Street Ferry lines ef omnibures will convey pasrengers to and from the door every two minutes. 
The —-. Avenue omnibuses and ears pass within ene bloek of the Academy every two minutes, 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
that they have removed their Broadway atore to the New Marble Building, No. 625 Broad- 
way, three doors below Bicecker Street. 

They hare long found their old establishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 
public has generously afforded them : in their new location ample roem will give them greater 
facilties for the preparation of such things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep a larger 
and more varied assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to present to 
public a stock larger and far cheaper than heretofore 

The various PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs 
DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the important departrrent of the DISPENSING of 
MEDICINES intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 
constant supervision of one of the parties. 

The VARIETY and EXCELLENCE of their articles for family use ng believe to be unique. 

They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Medicinal Preparations, 
Plants and Perfumery, to which they weuld call the attention of the public and of Druggists and 
Physicians, who will obtain them at the lowest rates. 

DELLUC 4 CO., 


Apothecaries and Chemists, 
266 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street, 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


O BETTER OR MORE FAVOURARLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 

PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 

dise of all kinds can can be had in the United States then is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE of Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 

Among the great variety of mukes of Pianos constantly In store sre those of T. GILBERT & 
CO , with or withont the celebrated olian Attachment, HORACE WATERS?’ Greatly Im- 
provod Pianos, celebsated for their power, brilliancy. and ricnness of tons, elasticity of touch, 
beauty and durability of strncture, HALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (.i the old firm of Hal- 
lett & Co.) &c., including those of eight celebrated manufscturers, 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $20, $50 $75, $100, $125 $130, &c., 
to $175. Beantiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold very low. 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S WELL. KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash. 
To suit some purchasers monthly payments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exchanged. 


Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on the very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 
HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 








THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leave to inform his numerous friends and 
public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, ander his for 
their accommodation. There are in the how-e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentlemen wishing to form 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where thediffer- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The ber is supplied with the best and purest liquors, 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars ef the first quality. 
7—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 


THE BREVOORT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, COR. OF EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
HIS ESTABLISHMERT Finished and Furnished with all the modern conveniences and 
comforts, will be opened for the reception of permanent or transient visitors. on Tuesday, 
the Fifth of September. It will be conducted entirely on the FRENCH PLA N, with a Res- 
taurant attached, or meals served in the rooms, The Caterirg Department will be under the ex- 
clusive direction of MR. SANDERSON, late ofthe COLLEGR HOTEL. Families destrous of 
engaging apartments can do so by applying at the office of the Hotel, or to the Proprietor. 


sept?2—4t. CURTIS JUDSON, of the New York Hotel. 


THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FFERS FOR SALE, IN WOOD AND GLASS, A LARGE AND WEL'.cELEOTED 


A Stock of Wines imported from the best Foreign Houses ; consisting of the following kinds 
—VIiZ. : 


SHERRIES. Manaanilla, Vine de Paste, Amontillade and Monti!ia—-Oloroso, Macharnndo, 
and Madre Vino. 


MADEIRAS. Old Reserve, Old South Side, and Pure Jules. 

PORTS. Alto Douro, and Lendon Dock. 

CLARETS. Chatean Lafite, Chatean Margaux, Larose, St. Julien, and other growths. 
CHAMPAGNES, Creme de Bouzy, Cremant Ay. Verzenay and Cabinet. 
SAUTERNE. Hant and Chatean Yquem—Chablis. 


HOCK. Brannberger. Niesteiner, Rudesheimer, Hockheimer Dom-Dechaay and Ausbruch, 
Steinberger Cabinet, Schloms Johannisberger, Steinwein, Prulatenwein and Danrbian. 


SAINT PERAY atill, SAINT PERAY monusseux, SAINT JOSEPH; REDand WHITE 
HERMITAGE. . 


CABINET TOKAY. VIN DE PAILLE (er Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines, 
COGNAC BRANDY, inelnding some 58 years old. OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA 
RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, and OLD SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 


FIRST CLASS DAGUERREOTYPES. 


ARGE SIZE FOR FIFTY CENTS, CASE INCLUDED.—THE UNEXAMPLED LOW 
Price of Half-a-dollar for a large sised Picture, with case comple'e, may lead —- sup- 

pose that it eannot be good, but the fairest way to arrive at the fuct is to call and see the speci- 
mens. Nor is there any risk of paying money for an useless article. by havea 
specimen of themselves, since none ared>livered, unless approved of. Larger Pictures are taken 
and Finer Cases kept, but the prices are proportional, As itis enly numbers thet make it pay 


call early on 
GARBANATI, Artist 
435 Broadway. ec r of Howard Street. 


MANZANILLA. 


TTER known hy name than in reality, as the qualities of this Wine heretofore imported has 
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B been apoiled, by being qualified either with Sherry or Brandy. 

Tt is made near San Lucar, Andalusia. from which it ia produced, grows on # poor 
and sandy soil. The Wine is of a delicate straw color, and extremely wholesome ; it etre: . 
ens the stomach, without heating or incbriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is universally —* 
the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on aecount of ite heing moch lighter end chesper, and - 
nently free from acidity. A)l classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of en. 
ables them to drink more of it than of stron be . while its dry qua'ity acts ase 

Although the origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt but that its real et is 
to be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavor of the flowers of Camomile (manaa- 
nilla,) which are uséd by our doctors to make a medicinal tea, and by those of ®pain for fomen- 
tations. If its enlogistic consumers are to , the Wine surpasses the tea in hygwin 
qualities ; none say they who drink it are ever troubled with gravel, stone or gout; as 
a standard dinner wine, it is pr d tent judges equal to any imported. 

For sale in original packages, demijohn or bottles, by 

THOMAS McMULLEN, 4 Beaver Street, New York. 





F. BLANCARD, 


ESPECTFULLY INFORMS HIS FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC THAT HIS HOUBE 

in Broadway is ready for the reception of Company, and that his RESTAURANT is open 

for the Public as well as for the accommodation of guests of his house. Parties wishing rooms for 
the winter can be agreeably accommodated with large or ema)! suites of apartments. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A PORM ON MAN AND NATURE, in wt ich is treated many ef 
To be had at eae ye 
oc —at. 





AY-DREAMS. 
the most absorbing Philesophie Questions of the Day. 
other Bookstores. Price 50 cents. 
THE HISTORY OF LOUISIANA. 


PUBLISHED THIS DaAaY— 
HE HISTORY OF LOUTSIANA—SPANISH DOMINATION. 
One vol. 8vo. eloth, $2 50. 
- ALSO, NEARLY READY— 
HE HISTORY OF LOUISIANA—FRENCH DOMINATION. 
2 vols. 8vo. eloth, $3 50. 
ALSO, NOW READY, THE SECOND EDITION OF 
HRISTOPHER NORTH’S GREAT WORK—THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN &. By Prof. 
Wilson, J. G Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Maginn. Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, 
by Dr. R, Shelton Mackenzie. In 5 vols. Price $5. 
CONTENTS. 

Vol. I. Portrait of Pref. Wileen, engraved on steel! ; History of Blarincood’s Magazine ; Chris- 
topher iw the Tent ; The Chaldee Manuscript ; and Noetes from August, 1819, to August, 1824, 

Vol. TT. Fngraved fac-simile of a manneeript page of the Noctes in Wilson's handwriting ; a 
Memoir of Pref. Wilsem ; and Noctes from November, 1824, to July, 1827. 

Vol. IIT. Portrait and Memeir of Leckhart ; Noctes from January, 1828, to April, 1880. 

Vol. IV. Portrait and Memoir of Hoge ; Noctes from May, 1830, to November, 1831. 

Vol. V. Portrait aud Memoir of Dr. Maginn ; Noetes from February, 1832, to Fetruery, 1835 
with a copious Index to the whele work, embracing over three thousand references to subjects, 

NOTIGES OF THE PRESS. 

‘They are unlike anything else in our language, and be must be duil and apathetic indeed 
who cannot enjoy their strong vitality end enfailing flood of geniality and wit.’’—Boston Trane, 

*“Whoso shall have stadied these valumes will have made himself conversant with the whole 
atream of polite learning sinee the beginning of Walter Scott's splendid literary eareer.’’— 
Richmond Examiner, 

* That eeries of papers which fascinated the readers of Black wood for years, and which have 
subsequently spread their charm over the whole literary world, until they are almost without a 
parallel for popularity.” —Raleigh Post. 

** This is the first thorough edition of the famoux Noctes that has ever appeared, and it is not 
likely to be soon super by another.’’— Boston Times. ; 

** This edition is particularly valnable from the fact that, owing to its numerous personalities, 
an annotated edition eould not be irsued in Ureat Britain for many years.’'—Newark Daily 
Advertiser. 

Tn addition to the ‘ Noctex,’ the editor, Dr. Mackenzie, has embodied varion« literary euriest- 
ties which first saw the light in Blackwood, avd the whole is prefaced by» deeply interesting 
Liatory of the Magazine fiself. This, incidestally, embraces the history of many of the most 
celebrated literary worthies of the past fifty years.’’—Alhany Eve. Journal 

“Tt is fo.tunate that there was among us A Gian of letters capable of furnishing a clne to those 
local and persoral allusions with which the Noctes abound, and which mast be comprehended by 
those who would duly relish their most infinite fund of entertainment. Soch a persen is Dr, 
Shelten Mackenzie, who, in the wav ei Prefaces, Memoirs, Indexes and Appendixes, fills ape 
gap that, without him, weuld have bees seriously felt.’’—Alhion. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 11) and 112 Nassau Street @f 


By Charles Gayarré. 


By Charles Gayarré. 








THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 
TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
ANY ENQUIRIFS HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time; the Publisher of the Albion takes this metkod ef explaining the existing arrange 
ments. 

All Subseribers, en payment of their annnal subseription (six dol'are), are entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin : Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul's, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return from Howhing.—New snbecribers ean select, at their option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear ean receive such as are due to them, on payment of their eccounts. These 
REogravines can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge ofa few 
ecnts’ postage. 


A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet jesued, and frem « drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
Prieter ofthe Albion, ix in hand for 1865. 


10 Park Place, New Yerk. 

RS. BODSTEIN, LATE JULIA NORTHALL, will centinne to give instruction in 
M Singing at her residence, No. 30) Bleecker Street, eomeneing again on Mendsy, Septem- 
ber 18tk. Application can be made at the honse, or inthe Musie Steres of Messrs. Hall & Son, 
Scharfenberg & Luis, whe are prepared to state Terms, de. 


PEOPLE'S TICKET. 











Fer Mayor—J AMES W. BARKER. 
Fer Reorder—JOUN HH. WHITE. 
For City Judge—SIDNEY H. STUART. 
For District Attorney—CH AUNCEY SHAFFER. 
Por Register—JOHN J. DOANE. 
For Comméssioner of Strecta and Lemps—JOSEPH E. RBLING. 
Fer Geverner of the Alms Housee—JOSEPH S. TAYLOR, 
For Surrogate—ALFRED McINTYRE. 


« CITY OF MANCHESTER.” 


HE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP COM- 
PANY’S Powerfal Steam Ship “ CITY OF MANCHESTER,.”’ William Wylie, Comman 
der, will sail from Philadelphia for Liverpool, on Wednesday. the 15th of Nevember, 1854. 
Fer Freight or Passage, apply to 
SAKUEL SMITH, 17 Walnat S:., Philadelphia, 
or, 7 Broadway, New York. 





Forther dates of Sailing in fatare advertisements. 


GREAT ENGLISH MEDICINE. 
ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—JUST ARRIVED AND FOR SALF BY THE SUB- 








scribers. Wholesale and Ketail iu 25 cent aad S) cent boxes. 
A. EADIE & CO., 
4765, Broagway, and 117 Fulton Street, New York. 
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UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, alseon the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Breadwa; 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express (0 , 
Pallen, Virgil & Co., and Harndes & Co's Philadelphia Express. 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


BRYANT’S POEMS. Colleeted and arranged by the Author. New and enlarged edition, 
2 vols, 12mo0. $2. , 

The Enropean Reviews pronounce Bryant the first of American Posts. 

CAPTAIN CANOT; or, Twenty Years of an African Slaver : being an account of his Career 
and Adventures on the Coast, in the Interior, on Shipboard, and in the West Indies. Written 
ovt and Edited from the Captain’s Journals, Memoranda, and Conversations. By Brantz Mayer. 
lL vol. 12mo. ‘With eight illustrations. $125 . : 

A book which bas already reached its tenth edition, and is destined to rival Robinson Crusoe 


in popularity. 


CHESTNUT WOOD: A Tale. By Liele Linden. In2 vols, Price, in paper covers, $1 25 ; 
loth, $1 75. . rT) 
ue 8 commend to men, women, and even ehildren, a perusal of ‘ Chesinut Wood.’ ’’—Law- 


rence Sentinel. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 
thor of * Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology.” 
One of the most valuable works that haw appected for years. 
fail to be interested in a subject which so nearly concerns him 
A COMPLETE TREATISE ON ARTIFICIAL FISM-BREEDING : Teclnding the Reports 
on the subject to the Freneh Academy and the French Government : and Particulars of the Dis- 
covery as pursued in England, ‘Translated and edited by W. HI. Fry. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings. vol. 12mo. 7Se. P ; ; 
‘A volume in which we should all take a deep interest. It is emiven‘ly practical, having been 


thoroughiy tested. 
EMMANUEL-PHILIRERT ; or, The Eucopean Wars of 


By James W. Johnston, W.A., F.R.S., &e., au- 
Parts | 105 each 5c. 
The unscientific reader cannot 


the XIVth Gentury. By Alexander 


Dumas. 2 vols, 12mo. Price, paper covers, $i; cloth, $1 25° , p 
One of Dumas’ most brilliant romances, snid b; compe’ent judges to be quite equal to ‘* Monte 
Cristo.’’ 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, HISCOURTAND FAMILY. By the Duchess D’ Abrantes 
(Madame Junot). 2 vols., 8vo., with numerous portraits engraved on steel, cloth. 1134 “4 
ice $4 : . : page 
ae a has had the same opportusities of becoming acquainted with the fucts connected with 

the Life of Napoleon as Madame Junot. 

THE VIRGINIA COMEDIANS ; or, Old Days in the ld 
oO Emoghem, Fisq. 2 vols, Paper covers, $1; cloth, $1 5) 

“Tr eontains the mort magnificeutly elaborated word pictures we have ever seen /n a novel.’’— 
Courier & Enquarer. 

THE YOUTH OF MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE : or, New Revelations of Court and Cen- 
vent in the Seventeenth Century. From the French of Victor Cousin. By F. W. Ricerd. 1 vol. 

2mo. $100 
1 A charming memoir of a highly talented lady who lived im the 17th century.”’ 

THE WORLD IN THE MIDDLE AGES. An Historieal Geography, with Accounts of the 
Origin and Development, the Institutions and Literature, the Manners and Customs of the Na- 
tions in Europe, Western Asia and Northern Africa, from the Close of the Fourth to the Middle 
of the Fifteenth Century. By Adolphus Lous Koeppen, Profesror of History and German Lite- 
rature in Franklin and Marshal College, Pennsylvania. Accompanied by « lete Historical 
and Geographical Indexes and Six Coloured Maps, from the Historical At!as harles *pruner, 
LL.D., Captain of the Engiceers in the Kingdom of Bavaria. One folio + e, half morocco, 
$4 5) ; 2 vols. 12mo, without maps, $2 


Dominion. Edited from the NSS. 














D. A. §& Cc. have just Ready— 


NEW CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Manual of Reference for the Book-Buyer. Price 25 cents 
Bg Copies will be forwarded to any address in receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


Being a Complete 














IVERPOOL.—CUNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Captain 





OR U ; pe “ 
E. Nye. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe posit! ely 
on Saturday, November 11th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the feot of Canal Street 
Ne berth secured until paid for. 
For freight or passage, having unequs!led accommodetion 
YOWARD 


» for elewanc? aud com/ort, »pply 


: IFS A CG. BB Well stree: 
Passengers are requested to be on board ar 114g A. aT aia 
The Steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail November 25th. 
Shippers will please take notice that the ebips of this Line cannot carry any goods contratand 
of war. 





Che Atbion. 


/Vovember 4 











STATE OF NEW YORK. 


fF ALBANY, AUGUST 10, 1854.—To the Sheriff of the 
SECRET says 7198, is yy ty that at the Generai Election to be held 
on 


of} sceediag the first day of November next, the following officers 
im this State on the Taesday suc 


elected, to wr 
are to be 2 >! Horatio Seymour ; 


he plac 
4 Goverets, overeat, in«h « place of Sandford B. Chareh ; 
‘A Canal Com nissioner, in the vlace of Henry Fitzhugh ; and 
An Iaspector of State Prisons, ia the place o: Heary Storms , 


f oSive will expire oa the last of December. 
A meproveniatv = io the Thirty-foacth Soa tren of the Uuited states, forthe Third Congress- 


composed of the 2n1, 3rd, Sch andiSth wards, in the city of New York , for the 


Bormann GRINNELL co. 
: Issue 
nell 


above mar 


DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


, 83 South Street, New York.— 
Dratus pagers & een on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 
on, Mills & Co., kers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin- 
aa Vo., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland, 


Please address, post paid 
sapiens BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO. 


+ Agents of the Swallow-Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships. 
wwe . v7 83 South street, New York. 


a@~ REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt atten‘ jon, and be forwarded as directed. 


These 
taken in their construction, as also 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The PACIPIO . o04ccccccccccteccccesecseccces coccs apt. NVR 
The ABOTIO: vee 2 v° +e+ee. Capt, Leon, 
He ADBIATIO ett teeters tee se cee cess CO Comstocr. 


Pee eee eee ee eee ee) 





hh 


ships having been built by contract for Governmen: vice, 
ein eae copied to compe Umengih ant goed | aaa 





Persous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by ar fa 





posed of t Gch, le d Lith wards of the city of New York ; for the 
Fifth compos sd ae toa sth and 13th wei he New York, and the city of Williamsburgh 
in Kings County ; for the Sixth District, composed of the 1th, 15th and 17th wards in New York; 
for the Seventh District, composed of the %u, LGch and 20ch wards in New York; and for the 
E District, composed of the L2ch, 18:h and 19h wards la New York. 

nty Officers also to be elected for said Couaty : 


HE lead 
Sixteen Members of any, . T class of —Annual Division of profits. 
A Surrogate in the place of Alexander W. Bradford ; The Equitable Fire Otfice will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
A Recorder, in the place of Francis R. Tillou ; otoms such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
A City Judge, in the place of Welcome Kt. Bobee ; ith this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
A. Westervelt; moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 


A Mayor, yt -~ S aa Fu. 

A Registe man ; 

A Conetalquar Streets aedLaeen I the place of George G. Glasler, who was appointed 
to fill a vacancy 


caused by tne resignation of Heary Arcalarius ; 
A Police Justice, for the econ t istrict, in the place of Dauiel W. Clarke, who was appointed 


aath of Juha McGrath ; 
CT oe Pht we place of Gastavas 4. Conover and William Pinkney 
to fill vacancies. 
as Ye Auseney. in tha placa of Lorenzo B. Shepard, who was appointed to fill a vacancy 


aused death of Nathaniel 8. Blunt. 
. AOGi A } es Pol.ce Justice for the Seventh Jadicial District, composed of the 12th, 


22nd wards ; 
A Pollae J ustice for the Eighth Jadicia! District, composed of the 16th and 20th wards. 
Yours Respectfally, 
E. W. LEAVENWORTH, 
Secretary of State. 
Sueairr’s Orrice, } 
New York, oe léth 1854. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the requirements 0 


al 
vided. JOHN ORSER, 
the Statute in such case made and pro Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 


sra ia tha eomaty, will pablish the above once in each week until the 
Pm hg a the rbils for Zivertis ng the sane, so that they may be laid before ths 
Board of Supervisors, sa 1 prssed for payment. See Revised Statutes, ame 1, chapter 1, chap- 


ter 6, title 3, article 34, partis, page 14). JOHN ORSwR, Sheriff. 
avg26—10t. 





” «THE GREATEST RELIGIOUS BOOK OF THE AGE.” 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S ST. PAUL—AMERICAN EDITION, UNABRIDGED. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU STREET, N. Y., 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED P 


AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By Rev, W.J. Conybeare and Rev. J. S. 
= Live 2 vols. 8vo., with coloured Maps and many elegant illustrations. 


Price $6. In 
half calf, $8. 
Though offered at one-half of the cost of the London copy, the work has in no way saTered from 
abridgement, but has been complete in every The notes, coins, 


“ maps, . 
wood-engravil rally have been retained, and yet the size of the work has been re- 
ont ore iy wie iy quart to a convenient octavo form. 

** This is @ work of extraordinary merit, and # must valuable contribution to Biblical Jitera- 
ture. It combines ripe scholarship with extensive historical and queareatice) research, abound- 
ing in rich and varied illustration, drawn from every source which could be presamed to throw 
light upon the scriptural narrative. * * * It should be in the Library of every minister and 
intelligent laymen.”—Philu, Presbyterian. 

‘* The republication of this work—by far the most important on the subject of which it treats 
which has yet appeared in the English language—will be weleeme by every intelligent student 
of the New Testament, no less than by the essed theologian. * * * * The fund of histo- 

cal and geographical knowledge which is brought to bear upon the illustrations of the subject 
would form @ large library itself.”"—From the New York Tribune. 

**In fine, we have no hesitation in pr ing this to be one of the most complete, interesting 
and valuable contribution to biblical learning that the English press has ever furnished.’’—Bos- 

Evening Traveller. 
‘on It is om sober conviction that as a guide to the true knowledgs of Panl’s life and writings, it 
is worth any half dozen Commentaries we have met with.’’— From Rev. Dr. Sprague, Albany. 

* "Phis is the ablest avd most valuable of the many contributions to our religions liierature, 
which for some time we have bad the pleasureof g. Asa of profound learning 
and patient industry, it cannot be too highly praised—as a help towards the New Testament, its 
value-is above computation.’’—Chris. Intelligenclr. 

“Tt is a monument of patient research aad various learninz—containing almost everything 
that can be gathered from history, ceography, archeology and the natural sciences, to illustrate 
the character, and career, and the wri of Paul, * * * It is written in a popular 
ry and is no less attractive and valuable to the lay reader than to the professed theologian.””— 
ew 








York Commercial. 








THE POETRY OF GERMANY. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY— 


pes POETRY OF GERMANY. Consisting of Selections from upward of seventy of the most 
celebrated Poets, tronslated into English verse, with the original text on the opposite page. 
1 vol., 12mo., 663 pp. ; cloth gilt, $1 75. 
literature will heartily welcome an American edition of this 
beautifal volume. Nor is its inte est confined to those w knowledge of the great German 
masterpieces enables them to perceive its merits as a translation. Everywhere it will be greeted 
by the readers of poetry as @ rare addition to their sources of mental enjoyment, _It is composed 
of selections from more than seventy of the most eminent German Poets, translated into English 
verse, with the text of the original on the opposite . The student who bas made some pro- 
ficiency in the German language, will here find an invaluable meas of oo esh familiarity 
with its peculiar constructions, and at the same time acquire a greater degree of insight into the 
depth and power of its best poetical productions, The volume embraces specimens from the mia- 
dle ot the last century to the present time, ar according to the writer’s priority of birth, com- 
mencing with Hi: ‘orn, (bora 1708) and closing with Redwitz (born 1823.) Coplons selections, 
of course, ére made from Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Ruckert, Tieck, Uhland, a Ge innee 
rished names, while the translations from several poets of a quite recent date will probably bring 
them for the first time to the attention of many readers. Old favourites, at which any transla- 
tors both in this country and in England have tried their hands, are here reproduced, giving am- 
ple opportanity for those who are curious in such matters to indulge in critical comparisons, In- 
deed, many of the verses have scch a familiar movement, that it would not be surprising if some 
idle Dryasdast, with more leisure than ourselves, should find numerous coincidences between this 
version aud the rendering already given by some of our own scholars. Bunt this would not de- 
tract from the merits of the translations, which in general are remarkable for their literal fidelity 
as well as for their sweetness and pees expression, and the freshness with which they preserve 
e spirits of the original.’’—V. ¥. Tribune. 
ms " * “We neve looked over the translations and find them marked by fidelity and dill- 
NWN. ¥. Eve. Post. 
hae * ‘A’ storehouse of gems for the lovers of poetry.’”’— Home Journal. 
The beautiful volume is eminently calculated to become the favourite gift-book of the year, and 
will be found an inexhaustibly interesting fireside companion in every family. 
It will be sent to any address within 3, 00 miles by mail prepaid, on receipt of $1 75 by 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
or by the Publisher, 763 Broadway. 
RUDODPH GARRIGUE 

178 Fulton-st., New York. 


DRAFTS-—£1 AND UPWARDS. 


y TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
A ACM ELS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON én the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and ous. 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


ant’s Wffervescent Seltzer Apertent.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
{ay of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale sn vetail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist, 
eerie tel Boe o2¢ Hoe Greenwich ss by S. , Ss 
‘or sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhan, uc 0.5 
on Broadway, and by Cl & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 

RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up thatof LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the public to their propo- 
for effecting on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
yusted on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
; whilst their large capital and reserved fund, soqether with the personal responsibility of 
| eye 5 offer a guarantee of security unparalleled in this country. Pamphlets, contain- 

ae my, of Rates, and every information rela! to the subject, may be had at the office, 
is willing to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
on an unex: 


jonable life. 
The auth Capital of the Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
tiene of Dollaas. The Paid-up Capital, and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
LLIONS OF DOLLARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
and constantly increasinz, is invested {n this country. All losses will be paid here. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK, 
James Brown, Esq., C 5 
Francis CoTrrenst, pe ity Chairman, 
Josgrn GAILLARD, Jr., Esq. oO. W. Faper, > 


Guonen Barcrar, Esq. 
Morrimsr Livingston, Esq. | Aumx. Hamiton, Jr., Esq. Joszeru Fow er, Esq. 
. Wituiaw 8S. Wetmore, Esq. 


@p, F. Sanpeason, Esq 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 
ALELsaNDee EK. Hosacx, M.D. | Austin u. Sanps, M.D. 
ALFRED Pau, Resident Secretary. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


. LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


T= COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 
Low rates of spunsemee without profits. 
ies. 


Loans pa on polic 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
nd extra fa for crossing the Atlantic. 

e securi a large ca) > 
California, Australia and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale, 

NEW YORK REFEREES, 


HAMILTON FISH, late Govern 
AROLAY, Eoq., H.'B. M. Consul’ °* ‘D# State of New York. 


By Alfred Baskerville. 
* * #* ‘The lovers of German 


























His Excellen 
ANTHONY 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
— Gallatin, Esq. | Hon. Judge Ontapbel 
John , Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN OC, CHEESMAN M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, mw. D., 28 East 1ith St. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
J 
James allatin, ihog. | ohn H. Hicks, Esq. 


have be in force for three years. 
@ the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits, 
Agencies are established th ughout the Coloni 


Montreal, ... .66 cee cee ve 
Halifax, N.8. ... 24. 000000} 


R. 
&. John, N. Rinndiatecresd Thurgar. 


St, John’s, Newfound! Te | J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


H viland, 
Charlottetown, P. B. Islan... j Charles Henley, Thomas Dawsen. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
principles of this Office aré, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 


neured are free from the liabilities of » Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 





COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. ©. Barciar, Esq., rman. 
Frepericn Morais, Esq. 


Cuaetes Bennurt, Ssq. Epuunp 8. Syuzs, Esq. 
Huen Crort, Esq. Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Esq. Oieent Tasor, Esq. 
Joux Moss, Esq. Joun Saaw Tuomas West, Rsq. 





Francis F. Woopuovss, Esq. 
Wuuas H. Preston, Esq., Secredary. 


AUDITORS. 
Hauxry Evs, Esq. Is Taomas Wittiams, Esq. 
BANKERS. 


Mezssas. Guys, Miits & Co. 
Mausens. Canvacs, Itivre & Rosset, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
m, Lann, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
Benj. a J. G,. McKensie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
© Hart. 
Hon. 8. Cunard, T. 0. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


Ww. M . 
J. Galt, Th 
‘Btrac 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 
FREDERICK &. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
ccountant and C; 


D. D. MACKENZIE, A er. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


on, T. H. Ha 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANOB 








any resp t 
security) be required to be lodged with the societ » a8 each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
assured p Deady 





i Thomas 1, 
ae st - oe DIRECTORS. 
‘olmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Moutreal . 1... +. see eee eee j ; J. yuenge @, Thee. Hast, Seory Gotan. 
as. G. A. Creighton, J. Strac . U. Kinnear, Hon, 
Halifax N. 8. ....-. +000 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. - 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 


Wt, John, H. B.......... 5 Bige: fisuem W- Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 


H. W. Hoyles, H J. Crowdy, Hi et? i 4 
. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad . o. 
8t. John’s, Newfoundiand, . { F. Bennett, 'N. Stabb. 7 , Hon. © 

E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MonTREAL. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCLEITY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“ A Saving Bang FoR TSE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 

nis Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 

in United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with 2 COMP OLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
pe ny by ag Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Lecal Board rs meet every Wednesday for t 
a e aay eo dally z. : oclock Pi ransaction of current business. 
a setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
C. EK. Habicht, 
F. C. Tucker, 
A. G. Stout, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr) 
Robert J. Dillou, 
Caleb Barstow, 
BANKERS: 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8, &, KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
©. E, HABICHT, General Agent. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a su to which but « small 
requiring a. pottaste we their “ee : r. attention. cesar aetbarstenes d 
t—whatever ion he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
for their future maintenance, is the type of the , gress majority of those who may read this 
netice. He may be striving by steady laboar and watc economy to accumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
pe ven ons the oocomaity on yee purpose, <2 he on gran ott fe savings of another year 
© present! Cann 2 recall some sad examples of the distr used 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! ’ — vo 
Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its et sy no Feo | — os aera | = his wpe immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a me, an © yearly cost (during his own life or 
of iy sum pe ae to set Cy oO 4 ' ~~ oo 
'o spread this most adm’ je system amongst Canadians, to reps its general adoption b 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold ra J 
ort, was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upward of 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits Howing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children ore of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by qdvertesmpats and the free distribu- 

tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 

met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 

— pg yey it is | oe that soa notice =r —_ many who need it most to reflect 
uty ose of their own house,’’ and lead :hem ut fi 

: its valnuble nictection ac adeg . em without further solicitation to se- 

in ing for CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely npon what > 

sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of arden ton oma 
agement and the investment of its accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rendor one Life Office superiorjto another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in the prospority of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective ot personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect pradence rates of Assurance 

lv more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 

that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of ‘olicies 

than the “ Canada” ded, Sor 4 times as much money ; and axother, in its twelfth year, ac- 

the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are npt alluded to with any desire to 

injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
ot “‘ The Canada”’ are low, beyond any comparison with we best managed offices, 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that ths whole Colonial busi now wa ted with 
itish or American offices could be effected throngh *‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 

monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ox- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘* The Canada.” 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 

assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local ent. 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interesw and Reversions purchased, and Monies 

eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 

For further information, Prospectases, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply. by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, c. w. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day thronghom th. ; 
The following cae composing the line of kets under the agency of the subscribers, }popiny 





Wall 

















cious stones or metals, 
therein. 


Chief Cabin Passage... ... 


for p are nalled for el: ce and comfort 
Price of pamage trom New York to Lverpool® in aret cabin. $130; in second 1 go. $8 Mate 


sive use of extra size state 
ae extra 5 rooms, ry From Liverpool to New York, £30 and 


No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 


















& Pree coe coctse me Ww be acceso Coes 
= abe ERE - ° ae x ee 
Brccccesse scott - oe ee February... & ©? 
Saturday,........February,....18, “ Ww ti eesss.. February ... 22, ” 
Saturday,........Mareh........4, “ eso ccs bcsocua 
Dn 6c bceee ND 566.0000 Rn ol ohh c nde nS cbs ce. 
Ry ~ Peeeeeres EL. es 6 lL 
Saturday,........ April ........15, * eee ccte Netectn = 
Saneced el oSiensactn / ST cdsvods MP edsc scauey @ 
yeiisetesdumeesccwecs Mh dee SEE J 
bo cccccce SMe coscccc te hee otan Jade ons be 
reese DUNT cee ee eee 8M Sede osse Me ea ° 
pe cccce ce OU cc cccccoo tp . ~aeeereres (OR 6. 
Perr coccecoal., @ bocccsscecccoa © 
Saturday, . osee ° be cose OEE whey . 
Saturday, . “4 tissees. October... ..i8, © 
Saturday, 2 bed ett te 
Saturday a“ oneal nT § 
Saturday 2, ** _ * 
Saturday, a Biaec us « 
Saturday. 2.20: i ose “mn” 








For freight or passage Apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. street ’ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY 2 OO. fo ta ne 
STEPHEN KINNARD ‘ co. 27 Austin Friars, London. 
GEO. H. DRAPER’ Havre. sacha _— 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry 
a te bills of lading are signed Thesctor, and tho value thonset emmvenned 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 
oes cccccces | Seeond Cabin Passage......... 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


see cee oe OB 





SOCIETY, Chiet Cabin Passage.................811@| Second Cabin Passage.............. 060+ 00 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. S@” The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. - Captaina 
CT Sak INSRTSUTION ofee Be nenmeet very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- | Arabia,.................-+- Oe Supaims. PRUIER,, 00:00 0000000 ccccice sys OMe Mabie 
L pn 22 eet ‘ety to the Office. MONEE, 00 bec cccccceesercccnce gi Europa, .....6.+s. 000000. Capt, SHANNON, 
ao de ee be ape ny by bp py th Fe heen Ee ety: enne whanens -+ Capt, E.G. Lore. | Canada,.,...+.0+-eeeeceee oe. Capt. STOMM, 
¥ Peempieaibiling ee roe L oe coherwiay: nor wit he polar ithe Africa, ....0.sseseeeee++--Ompt, Harmison, | Niagara,,..........0+ 06+... - Capt, Lemon, 


These vessels earry a elear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 


can at any time present his policy and the Society an immediate pa: v. 
efene half the annual um paid thereon, thus giving to each policy 6 Anown actoal Cash Re _ Sao jadiieieetien eee tie tind 
Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Doty _~ Neiee -cepetties, ~~ SEARED 
Agencies are establish | the ¢ nad ona he as einn ae on sink s+ + ces see 60008 Novem, ith “ 
~— COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. America, ....... Sesus BNOED» 606 d00cs $660 C mE vcs coc cceccecs Novem 22nd “* 
ES. Syme, ow ie bh a3 jee Starr Bes ied b0e0snededed 2h eR ree Wednesday............., Novem. Mth “ 
oseph pson, Cc. Y TC ; Berths not secured until paid tor. 
Charles Bennett, ’ 4 oe, ¥. Colley Gratan. An experienced surgeon on bourd. 


The owners of these ships will not be aceountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewetry, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


a 
‘or freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CoO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the ST’. LOUIS, Asa Eldridge, com- 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre, 
and Southampton, for the year 1354. on the following days : 





NEW YORK. HAVRE. 

Oh. Lawta.cs coe MG, Am ccce 8 8 ae May.. ...10 
WD. novseceescesns MeRvcvces 8 WORse coccocces coe CUNO. cc ce 7 
Bt. Louls, ....sccccees June..... 3 St. Louis, , July...e.-.5 

Be bc ccd coc duane eee WRGceeeses ode ce August..,. 2 
ee er ve ita seed 29 i, DS aeons cod August... . 30 
JnION. ..... e6+ eoeeee August., ..26 Ts o0s + 00000 »:00:00 Ms ten 4 27 
St. Louis... ........+ Sept......23 Bt, TOWN, 0. s000 coe Oct 25 
FOR. ncosocecce re: Se oe PRES Nov... .....22 
BR, TAUB. 00 ccc ccc cee BOVrnscccde a eo eee 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 








pping at Southamp th going and returning, they offer to p cers pr ding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York'to Southampton or Havre, first class,... .. $130 
o o id “ “ o “ “oe second class, ae pS 75 
f.800 





from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, . . : 
o - oe “ ad ia sid second alass........ f.500 
No poems secured until paid for. An experienced surgean on board, ° 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-oflice. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 

BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam - 
sons * NEW VYORK,”’?’ 2.400 tons, and 500 borse-power. Rosgrt Craic, Comman- 
der, and * GLASGOW,” i962 Tons, and 400 horse power, W. Cumminc, Commander, 
bailt (in six water-tight compartments) expressly for the trade between New York end Glasgow, 

will sail as under: 
FROM NEW YORK. 
GLASGOW,,. .Saturday, Novem, 18th, at noon. | GLASGOW,, Saturday, Oct’r. 2ist, at 4, P.M. 
NEW YORK, Saturday, Decem, 23rd, at noon. | NEW YORK, Tuesday, Nov. 21st, at 4, P.M. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) 

Do. do. (Midshi; 


\e Dececees 





FROM GLASGOW. 


$90 00 
+ 75 Ov 
50 00 








(Steward’s foo included: j 
Third Class) —A limited namber of third-class gers will be taken, supplied with provi- 
sions of good qnslity, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
Jarries a surgeon. . For freight or passage apply to 
J. MeSYMON, 


33 Broadway, N. ¥. 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. 
1 di d to pay no attention to reports of the Ships being full, but to 





l passengers are req’ 
communicate at once with the Agent. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON,.........Capt. J. D. Lines, , DERMANN,...........-...Capt. BE. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 

Prorosep Dates or Salting—1854. 
From New York, From Bremen, 
















Washifigton................-..Saturday, Jan, 28... Feb. 24 
Hermann...........+-.+...-Saturday, Feb. 25.,....... March 24 
Washington .........0c+c+... Saturday, March 25,........-April 21 
PRS 2 a0 00. 00080 00.000 005 Ns MEEE UB. cc cess «-»May 19 
Washi eeeceececcoes oe. Saturday, May 16 
Hermann. ........+....+.+.. Saturday, June 14 
Washington ................+.-Saturday, July Il 
Hermann, ..........++.0+++. Saturday, Aug, 8 
Washington. .........++++ +... Saturday, Sept. 6 
. Hermann, ..........+0.-++.. Saturday, Oct. 3 
Washington .........-.+..+...Saturday, Nov. 1 
Hermann, .............+++.. Saturday, Dec. 2 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 16 
Hermann........ W , March 29} Hermann........ Wednesday, Sept. 13 
Washington... ...W , April 26, Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct. 11 
Hermann ........ Wi ,»May 24|Hermann........ Wednesday, Nev. 8 
Washington... ...W ,June 21] Washington... ... Wednesday, Dec, 6 
Hermann ........ ,» July 19] Hermann ........ jay, Jan, 8 
§ ing at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 





don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $139 fires 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters and wweeee must pass through the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


ight or 6 apply to 
For freight or passage apply ©. H. SAND, 11 Sonth William st., New York. 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
WM, ISELIN, Havre, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on tbe 
2 Ist of each month, as follows :— 

New York. Havre. 
Ist January ............ 16th February. 


Jan. 22—1 year 





















These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced vigato 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., on of the best cnveriation. ” wie 

The price for cabin paseeme 8 now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines an¢ 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be r msible for letters, parcels 
or pac , Sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 







hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the under i dates th ENIS. o Seddesess 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : Fritmasbea, master. =f ~ COPE aeetaed aerate jen Oetober. 
Ships. Masters, Days of Sailing from = Days of Sailing from nV... cS: aah, 
. ew York. sondon. ST.NICHOLAS, Jat February ..ss.seeesssee voeeeee +6 16th Ma 
PALESTINE, (New)... .. _ E. G. Tinker | Aug 27... Decem. 25| October 15... Bragdon, master. MO. co ccccccceccccecccsecceses uly. -_ 
eee ae iv ak dmund Chempton Sept. 8...————| June 29.2! October 27 as ae + > snag ecateeaenes osccscek am peg . 
SVANS......8. C. Warner | Sept. 20... — Jul | RS ’ it March .....ccccsecscsecvcrecces( 16th Spril. 
SOUTHAMPTON............. J. Pratt| Qet. 3.°°————|Jaly 23° ee MERCURY, New owen} acpi beabte teh eaabeio ; toh Augen. 
NORTHUMBERLAND....S. L. Spencer | Ott. 14..,——-———] August 4/)_ Decem’r, 2 a Ist November. .............+ee0++0+ lth December. 
HENDRIK HUDSON,,...Wm. B. Smith | Oct. 26.7 ?——_——| August 16_!! Decem’r. 14 Ist April 16th May 
ee R, Hovey ee: 1-0 ese | eeeere ... Decem’r. 26 WILLIAM TELL, Ast ADTIL oes weve seve sees 
2) Be . H. Gris a ( ebtsitinnts ) i t a , master. © eeseccecoes 
AEEBIOAM SAULU.......8. 0. Nese] Bes. t.°.————|aeen. | Ist December... 00007200020 0.0. 0 16th January. 
DEVONSHIRE.............J. M. Lord| Dec. 13... mom | Hepeete. 21. °° aa They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 


fort and yy ge d pesomeers, = commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
of passage is , without wines or liquors, 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any change bat those actually 


+4 EN, Agents, 
incurred. BOYD & HI = earl strest. 











W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








GEO. M. ENEVITT, General Agent for the United States, 





E. E. MORGAN, and & ro soath street, N.Y, 
ALEX’R WILEY, ’ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACF, 
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